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PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
Agricultural Societies. 

It is natural for the wayfaring man, to stop oc- 
casionally and Jook around him, and to consider 
over what he has past and what are his prospects 
ahead. Se we would fain invite you to halt a mo- 
ment in our march, and Jook around upon the pros- 
pects which present themselves to the Agricultur- 
ists of Maine ; and not only in Maine, but through- 
out the nation. ‘ 

If we turn back to a few years ago, we shall in- 
deed perceive that we have made some progress» 
though it may be small. We shall find that there 
is now beginning to be felt a certain belief, that 
Maine is well fitted for agricultural pursuits—that 
she is not altogether so barren of soil or of resvur- 
ces as she was formerly thought to be; and that 
she is virtually a desirable country to possess. We 
shall find, that farming or cultivating the soil for a 
living is highly respectable, and that the Farmer 
will be respected by others exactly in the same 
proportion as he respects himself, or in other words, 
makes himself respectable by cultivating his mind, 
and applying his intelligence to the practical con- 
cerns of his calling. We even find that profession- 
al men, and especially politicians are beginning to 
look down from their high estates, and even deign 
to think their friendship is a matter of worth, at 
certain times at least. 
change ? for it did not use to be so. 








What has wrought this! 


dustriously ply his toil for its improvement and his 
own benefit, relishes with the greater zest so ra- 
tional and useful a holiday as the Cattle Show and 
Fair affords him. These days come around as it 
for the occasion of the meeting together of a band 
of brothers, pursuing the same course and held to- 
gether by a common bond of feeling and senti- 
ment. 


It has been wisely remarked by an understand- 
ing writer, that the money which has been paid in 
Agricultural premiums in the United States has 
been of ten times the service and value to us which 
the South American mines of gold and silver have 
been to Spain and Portugal who owned them.— 
And this is tue. The gold and the silver which 
bas been showered into these countries from their 
mines has been a flood of ruin. It has rendered 
them a miserable degraded people—their intelli- 
gence lost—their morals gone—their people slaves. 
While on the other hand we can show them an 
enlightened yeomanry-lords of the soil—lookin gup- 
on themselves as men and seeking rational informa- 
tion for their minds. Men, who seeing the power of 
associated strength over individual exertion, unite 
for the common good and urge each other on to 
good works and beneficial improvements. Such 
are some of the results of Agricultural Societies. 
There is no mistake in this. If you doubt go into 
that section ef the country where one of these So- 
cieties are in full operation, and if you do not there 
see a spirit of activity and improvement exerting 
itself in a thousand shapes you must be blind in- 
deed. But it will be asked, are these socicties a- 
bundant in Maine? Alas! no. Would to heaven 
they were. We know of but five, and there 
should be ten. One at least in each county. 

The legislature of the State in 1832 passed a 
law that the Treasurer of the State should pay to 


‘any Agricultural Society, the same amount of mo- 


ney which the Society itself raised, provided it did 
not exceed three hundred dollars in each county, 
The Counties of Kennebec, Cumberland, Somer- 
set and Penobscot, are the only ones that have yet 


It has been | availed themselves of this bonus from the State, 


done by the farmers, mechanics and middling in- | Old Kennebec is the only one that has as yet drawn 


terest men elevating themselves where they ought 
to be, or at any rate, towards where they ought to 
be. And what has induced them to do this ? Two 
things, viz: Agricultural Societies and Agricultur- 
al papers. These generally go hand in hand, and 
wherever they are found, you see the community 


prosperous. A unity of sentiments on main prin- | 


ciples—a concert of action—a desire to improve— 

an inquiry how can we do better? How can we 

raise more crops with less labor or expense? Where 

cap We find the best stock ? How shall we do bet- 
“tr in this or that operation ? 

By the aid of Societies, farmers and mechanics 
are brought together, their views are expressed one 
to the other, new ideas are elicited—new opinions 
formed—doubts confirmed or done away—im- 
provements examined and tested—errors and de- 
fects detected—truths dissemirated, and a laudable 
ambition excited. Mind meets mind, and the 
farmer whoso duty it is to stick to his farm and in- 





and expended in premiums the full amount allow- 
ed to a county, and it is owing to the distribution 
of this in premiums among her productive classes, 
that she is enabled to challenge any other County 
in the State to equal her in stock or crops. But 
she will not be able to do itlong. Somerset, Pe- 
nobscot and Cumberland have started in the race, 
and are even now treading on her heels. But 
where are the other Counties? They are asleep— 
Dozing and dreaming away their time and privi- 
leges. Heedless of the bounty of the State, or of 
any actual improvement, save what ia here and 
there effected by some spirited individuals. Breth- 
ren, these things ought not so tobe. We trust thay 
they will not always be in the same listless state as 
now ; and it gives us pleasure to hear that some of 
the more enterprising farmers in the upper part of 
Oxford County are about forming themselves into 
a Society on principles similar to those now in op- 
eration. 





We hope they will persevere in their intention 
until they shall succeed, We will assure them that 
they will never repent of having exerted themselves 
in so good and praiseworthy a cause ; and a proud 
day will it be for Maine when throughout her 
whole extent, her farmers and mechanics are found 
associated together for the purposes of mutual im- 
provement. We shall then become truly indepen- 
dent, and turn the tide of produce and manufac- 
tures which is now flowing in upon us from other 
parts, back upon ,them. Nothing is wanting but 
faith, spirit and enterprise to do this, and is there 
not enough of these among the people of Maine to 
place them in the situation which the Almighty no 
doubt designed they should take, when he endow- 
ed them with so many inexhaustible and available 
blessings and resources ? 


Errata. 

In the P. S. of Mr.,sHoward’s communication, 
published last week, for glangrene read gangrene— 
for he read she, and add to the’ last sentence but 
one, the fullowing,—and some part of the caul was 


also an inch in thickness. 
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Communications. 





EE toh 
Sentiments for the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Houimes :—Our tarmers suffer more from 
lack of enterprize than from lack of money. 

How much it is to be regretted that our farmers 
are not as enterprising as our merchants. 

It is doubtful whether a manufacturing and com- 
mercial population will long support a free govern- 
ment without a large body of virtuous, intelligent 
farmers, Can it be possible that our country will 
long be behind Great Britain in fostering that 
branch of industry which of all others is best cal- 
culated to give permanency to civil liberty. 

Agricultural science is not diflicult—any farmer 
who will read may understand. 

Study nothing unless it is useful. 

A good book is a precious treasure. 

Does the idea occur often enough to students 
how much ground is fost by not confining the mind 





to a single subject at a time. 

The man who is ignorant and indolent is con- 
temptible enough, though ever so wealthy. 

A man whose cowardly soul cannot bear the fire 
of adversity will never possess intrepid virtue. 

He who does not admire sublimity more than 
beauty will never rise above mediocrity. 

Mind as well as matter is the work of Omnipo- 
tence—the talented man has therefore more cause 
for thankfulness than for pride. 

Lofty patriotism is agriculture’s legitimate off- 
spring. 

Knowledge that is at variance with virtue is 
worse than worthless. 

To expect a safe foundation for virtue without 
at least a high regard for religion is preposterous. 

Superstition is a great evil, but not so great an 
evil as a total disregard of religion; better be a 
little superstitious than not to be religious at all ; 
who would not partake of the pure honey comb, 
though a little dust may happen to blow upon it. 
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Poetry. 





From the Laurel. 
THE DILEMA, By Oo. W. Holmes. 
Now, by the blessed Paphian queen, 
Who heaves the breast of sweet sixteen ; 
By every name I cut on hark 
Before my morning star grew dark ; 
By Hymen’s torch, by Cupid’s dart, 
By all that thrills the beating heart; 
The bright black eye, the melting blue,— 
I cannot choose between the two. 


I had a vision in my dreams; 

I saw a row of twenty beams; 
From every beam a rope was hung, 
In every rope a lover swung. 

I asked the hue of every eye 

That bade each luckless lover die ; 
Ten livid lips said, heavenly blue, 
And ten accused the darker hue. 


I asked a matron, which she deemed 

With fairest light of beauty beamed ; 

She answered, some thought both were fair— 
Give her blue eyes and golden hair. 

I might bave liked her judgment well, 

Rut as she spoke, she rung the bell, 

And all her girls, nor small nor few, 

Came marching in—their eyes were blue. 


I asked a maiden; back she flung 

The locks that round her forehead hung, 
And turned her eye, a glorious one, 
Bright as a diamond in the sun, 

On me, until, beneath its rays, 

I felt as if my hair would blaze ; 

She liked all eyes but eyes of green ; 

She looked at me; what could she mean ? 


Ah! many lids Love lurks between, 
Nor heeds the coloring of his screen ; 
And when his random arrows fly, 

The victim falls, but knows not why. 
Gaze not upon bis shield of jet, 

The shaft upon the string is set ; 

Look not beneath bis azure veil 
‘Though every limb were cased in mail. 


Well both might make the martyr break 
The chain that bound him to the stake, 
And both, with but a single ray, 

Can melt our very hearts away ; 

And both, when balanced, hardly seem 
To stir the scales, or rock the beam ; 
But that is dearest, all the while, 

That wears for us the sweetest smile. 


Miscellany. 
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Considerations for Young Men. 
LETTER XIV. 


Ir is desirable to consider, somewhat more in de- 
tail, the nature of those temptations which assail 
the youthful mind. When we speak of temptation 
it is natural to connect with it the idea of gross and 
disgusting immoralities. The word, I am aware, 
is generally used in this sense; but it is my design 
to consider it ina more enlarged view, that I may 
embrace a class of persons, who claim a freedom 
from base and sensual appetites, but who are nev- 
euheless the victims of ruinous temptation. 

I have spoken of wealth and fame as the great 
absorbing objects of youthful anticipation, This 
thirst for gain, and this spirit of accumulating prop- 
erty, generally operate as a barrier against the gross 
vices to which the idle are addicted. Such is the 
constitution of the mind, that, by having one rul- 
ing passion, it becomes comparatively indifferent 
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sin, as real, if not'as gross, as those of the sensual- 
ist. 

I might first inquire, whether to make wealth 
the aon object to which all our energies are devo- 
ted, be not an occasion of tempting us to ruin ? 
In the affections and desires of the human soul, 
one object will predominate. That ‘no man can 
serve two masters,’ is as true when applied to earth- 
ly objects and pursuits, as when applied to the ser- 
vice of God and the world. You cannot be su- 
premely devoted to the acquisition of wealth, and 
at the same time supremely enlisted in the rac> for 
honorable distinction. Nor can you be entirely ab- 
sorbed with the léve of fame, and equally devoted 
to the amassing of riches. You need not be told, 
tuat if two rival pursuits cannot claim an equal 
share of your attention, it is utterly impossible you 
should love your Creator supremely, and yet set 
your highest affections,upon any terrestrial object. 


Thetemptation which wealth and fame spread 
for your feet, is such, that compliance detracts not 
from your influence or acceptableness among your 
fellow-men. They regard you as following a law- 
ful occupation, or pursuing an honorable career. 
They analyze not your motives: and if they did, 
they would often render a favorable verdict where 
a more discriminating judge, He who holds the 
balances of the sanctuary, would pronounce you 
wanting. Still the temptation isa real one, and in 
the sight of Him who claims your supreme regard, 
compliance involves the soul in guilt and subjects 
it to his eternal displeasure. Iam now supposing 
that yon render to every man his due, and pass a- 
long with the consent and approbation of the com- 
munity. I do not suppose you dishonest, in your 
dealings, nor oppressive in your demands. I am 
not attributing to you envy at the sucess of a com- 
petitor, nor a haughty and domineering spirit 
while in the possession of power. You are 
considered merely as a worshiper of Mammon, or 
a devotee of worldly elevation ; rejecting the claims 
of your Creator upon your highest regard, and 
transferring the whole soul to wealth or to power. 


You must acknowledge that there is something 
in the successfu) pursuits of these objects, calcula- 
ted thus to seduce, absorb, and rivet the mind. 
Look at the man who experiences what are gener- 
ally termed reverses of fortune. If he has given 
his highest regard to earthly grandeur; if he has 
sought it in the pageantry of wealth, or at the post 
of honorable distinction: and if he now finds his 
expectations suddenly blasted, what a vacuity 
marks his countenance, and what a desolation 
broods over his soul. He had fixed his hopes no 
higher than earth, and placed his affections on the 
distinctions which she holds out; and as those 
hopes are blighted, there is nothing left but despair ; 
and as the objects of his affection are gone, his 
mental energies are wasted in self reproach. Here 
is an evidence, that pursuits, which under certain 
circumstances are lawful and honorable, may be- 
come the occasion of temptation and ruin. ‘There 
is no difference, in the effect upon the mind, be- 
tween him who is successful, and him who is suc- 
cessful,and him who is disappointed. If both have 
made those pursuits the great end of their being, 
botl have become involved in the same criminality, 
and the only difference is, that he who is unsuc- 
cessful, has the misery of disoppointment, to give 
additional pungency to the goadings of consci- 
ence. 


The successful candidate for wealth or fame, 


another world, finds a drawback upon his exulta- 
tions, arising not only from numerous and vexa- 
tious cares, but from the consciousness of having 
set aside the claims of his Creator. The tempta- 
tion was alike irresistable. They sought an earth- 


to inferior impulses. Thus, when the desire of Same and despised the heavenly inheritance. 


wealth, or the thirst for honorable distinction, takes 
full possession of a man, it often raises him above 
the influence of mere animal pleasures; and I have 
known those, who, by acquiring such a controlling 
spirit, have been lifted from the degradation of the 
sensualist. 

But are there no temptations connected with the 
pursuit of riches, or the stirring strife of ambition ? 
Those wha are enlisted in such pursuits, often look 


hey preferred the service of the world to the ser- 
vice of God.—They were strongly tempted to this 
by the impulse within, and by objects without ; and 
while no gross immoralities attach to their charac- 
ter, they fall nnder condemnation of that law, 
which enjoins upon us all, supreme devotion to 
our Creator, 


In the pursuit of wealth or fame, this one dan- 
ger, and an insidious one it is, lies in your pathway 


down with pity and disgust on the mere voluptua-}and demands a cautiouseye. Remember, that ‘no 
man can serve two masters ; no man, while loving 
the world supremely, can love God. ‘For if any 
man lov@ the world the love of the Fatner is notin 
him.’ Yield to temptation onthis point and you | 


ry, a8 if the sphere in which they moved, were a 
aranty against the influence of disreputable deeds. 
ut those pursuits, honorable as we may concede 

them to be, are the eccasions of temptation and 





having overlooked the more important interests of 


| 





yield all. You do not in the eye of the world be- 
come disreputable ; you do not lose the respect 
and confidence of society ; but you forfeit the favor 
of God, and the fruition of heaven. 
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Augusta High School. 


INSTRUCTION will conimence at this Insti- 
tution on the 15th of April next, under the super. 
intendance of Professor ALLEN late of the Semina- 
ry at Cazanovia, New York, assisted by his sister 
Miss R. Cuirrrorp ALLEN who is now at the head 
of the Female Department in that Seminary. Both 
of these individuals are highly distinguished as 
teachers, and the Trustees consider themselves for- 
tunate in being able to commence instruction un- 
der so favorable auspices. 

In the MALE DEPARTMENT will be taught 
all the branches of learning necessary to fit young 
men for College, or qualify them for the business 
of life, including instruction not only in the ancient 
languages, but also in French, Spanish, Italian ard 
German. 

In the FEMALE DEPARTMENT instruction 
will be given in all the branches usually taught in 
the highest Female Seminaries in the Country, in- 
cluding the modern languages—painting—drawing 
and the ornamental branches of education. 

Board may be had at a reasonable rate a few rods 
from the school. Applications fur admisston to be 
made on or before the Ist day of April next to eith- 
er of the following named gentlemen, Trustees of 
the Institution — viz. Hon. Reuel Williams, John 
Potter, James Hall, Doct. Cyrus Briggs, Elias Craig, 
jr. Allen Lambard, and James L. Child. 

By order of the Trustees, 
JAMES L. CHILD, 
Sec’y of Aug. H. School. 

Augusta, March 7, 1836. 3w7 


Clover Seed, 


The subscriber has for sale CLOVER SEED 
ot the growth of the year 1834 and ’35, by the cask 
or retail. JAMES FILLEBROWN. 

Readfield Corner, March 14, 1836. tf.7. 


Take Notice. 


The account book of George W. Sran er, 
Esq. wherein the charges for the use of his Stud 
Horses from the year 1828 to 1834 are made, are 
lodged in the office of the subscriber for collection 
—And all persons who are indebted thereon are 
hereby notified that if their accounts are settled 
within sixty days from this date, no cost will be taz- 
ed to them, but all persons who neglect this. oppor- 
tunity to pay until after that time may expect to be 
sued without mercy. SETH MAY. 

February, 25th, 1831. 














Leavitt’s Rheumatic Liniment. 


This Liniment has been in private use for three 
years, and has never failed of affording relief wher- 
ever it has been used, which fact has induced the 
proprietor to offer it for sale, 

All he has to say in favor of it, has been said in 
the above paragraph, and he now offers it to 
the public for what it is, in and of itself, If it is of 
utility, it will stand without recommendation ; if 
not, they will not impart healing virtues. 

The above may be obtained of his authorized 
Agents, by the dozen or single, or of him at the 
Store of EUSTIS & LEAVITT, Dixtield, Me. 
and of 'T'raders generally. 

Agents.—William C. Mitchell & Co, Corner of 
Union & Midcle Streets, Portland, Maine. Pratt 
& King, 28, India Street, head of Central Whar!, 
Boston, Mass, C. LEAVITT, Jr. Proprietor. 

For Sale by DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop. 


Plaster Paris, &c. 


The subseriber has on hand 1000 Casks Ground 
Plaser Paris of superior quality. Great pains hay- 
ing been taken by an experienced person in selec- 
ting the Plaster for the Lubec Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Also 3000 bushels Liverpool SALT—20 
hogsheads retailing Molasses—Fish—T'ar—Rosin 
Together with a general assortment of West India 
Goods, which will be sold low for cash, country 
produce or approved credit. 

ALEX. H. HOWARD. 

Hallowell, Dec. 12, 1835, 3m46. 
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PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
Agricultural Societies. 


It is natural for the wayfaring man, to stop oc- 


casionally and ook around him, and to consider 


over what he has past and what are his prospects 
ahead. So we would fain invite you to halt a mo- 
ment in our march, and look around upon the pros- 
pects which present themselves to the Agricultur- 
ists of Maine ; and not only in Maine, but through- 
out the nation. P 

If we turn back to a few years ago, we shall in- 
deed perceive that we have made some progress» 
though it may be small. We shall find that there 
is now beginning to be felt a certain belief, that 
Maine is well fitted for agricultural pursuits—that 
she is not altogether so barren of soil or of resour- 
ces as she was formerly thought to be; and that 
she is virtually a desirable country to possess. We 
shall find, that farming or cultivating the soil for a 
living is bighly respectable, and that the Farmer 
will be respected by others exactly in the same 
proportion as he respects himself, or in other words, 
makes himself respectable by cultivating his mind, 
and applying his intelligence to the practical con- 
cerns of his calling. We even find that profession- 
al men, and especially politicians are beginning to 
look down from their high estates, and even deign 
to think their friendship is a matter of worth, at 
certain times at least. What has wrought this 
change ? for it did not use to be so. It has been 
done by the farmers, mechanics and middling in- 
terest men elevating themselves where they ought 
to be, or at any rate, towards where they ought to 
be. And what has induced them to do this ? Two 
things, viz: Agricultural Societies and Agricultur- 
al papers. ‘These generally go hand in hand, and 
wherever they are. found, you see the community 
prosperous. A unity of sentiments on main prin- | 
ciples—a concert of action—a desire to improve— 
an inquiry how can we do better? How can we 
raise more crops with less labor or expense? Where 
can We find the best stock? How shall we do bet- 

“@r in this or that operation ? 

By the aid of Societies, farmers and mechanics 
are brought together, their views are expressed one 
to the other, new ideas are elicited—new opinions 
formed—doubts confirmed or done away—im- 
provements examined and tested—errors and de- 
fects detected— truths dissemirated, and a laudable 
ambition excited. Mind meets mind, and the 
farmer whoso duty it is to stick to his farm and in- 


dustriously ply his toil for its improvement and his 
own benefit, relishes with the greater zest so ra- 
tional and useful a holiday as the Cattle Show and 
Fair affords him. These days come around as it 
for the occasion of the meeting together of a band 
of brothers, pursuing the same course and held to- 
gether by a common bond of feeling and senti- 
ment. 


It has been wisely remarked by an understand- 
ing writer, that the money which has been paid in 
Agricultural premiums in the United States has 
been of ten times the service and value to us which 
the South American mines of gold and silver have 
been to Spain and Portugal who owned them.— 
And this is tue. The gold and the silver which 
bas been showered into these countries from their 
mines has been a flood of ruin. It has rendered 
them a miserable degraded people—their intelli- 
gence lost—their morals gone—their people slaves. 
While on the other hand we can show them an 
enlightened yeomanry-lords of the soil—lookin gup- 
on themselves as men and seeking rational informa- 
tion for their minds. Men, who seeing the power of 
associated strength over individual exertion, unite 
for the common good and urge each other on to 
good works and beneficial improvements. Such 
are some of the results of Agricultural Societies. 
There is no mistake in this. If you doubt go into 
that section ef the country where one of these So- 
cieties are in full operation, and if you do not there 
see a spirit of activity and improvement exerting 
itself in a thousand shapes you must be blind in- 
deed. But it will be asked, are these socicties a- 
bundant in Maine? Alas! no. Would to heaven 
they were. We know of but five, and there 
should be ten. One at least in each county. 

The legislature of the State in 1832 passed a 
law that the Treasurer of the State should pay to 
any Agricultural Society, the same amount of mo- 
ney which the Society itself raised, provided it did 
not exceed three hundred dollars in each county, 
The Counties of Kennebec, Cumberland, Somer- 
set and Penobscot, are the only ones that have yet 
‘availed themselves of this bonus from the State, 
| Old Kennebec is the only one that has as yet drawn 
and expended in premiums the full amount allow- 
ed to a county, and it is owing to the distribution 
of this in premiums among her productive classes, 
that she is enabled to challenge any other County 
in the State to equal her in stock or crops. But 
she will not be able to do itlong. Somerset, Pe- 
nobscot and Cumberland have started in the race, 
and are even now treading on her heels. But 
where are the other Counties? They are asleep— 
Dozing and dreaming away their time and privi- 
leges. Heedless of the bounty of the State, or of 
any actual improvement, save what is here and 
there effected by some spirited individuals. Breth- 
ren, these things ought not so tobe. We trust thar 
they will not always be in the same listless state as 
now ; and it gives us pleasure to hear that some of 
the more enterprising farmers in the upper part of 
Oxford County are about forming themselves into 


a Society on principles similar to those now in op- 
eration. 





We hope they will persevere in their intention 
until they shall succeed, We will assure them that 
they will never repent of having exerted themselves 
in so good and praiseworthy a cause ; and a proud 
day will it be for Maine when throughout her 
whole extent, her farmers and mechanics are found 
associated together for the purposes of mutual im- 
provement. We shall then become truly indepen- 
dent, and turn the tide of produce and manufac- 
tures which is now flowing in upon us from other 
parts, back upon ,them. Nothing is wanting but 
faith, spirit and enterprise to do this, and is there 
not enough of these among the people of Maine to 
place them in the situation which the Almighty no 
doubt designed they should take, when he endow- 
ed them with so many inexhaustible and available 
blessings and resources ? 


Errata. 

In the P. S. of Mr.sHeward’s communication, 
published last week, for glangrene read gangrene— 
for he read she, and add to the’ last sentence but 
one, the fullowing,—and some part of the caul was 
also an inch in thickness. 
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Communications. 
Sentiments for the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Houmes :—Our tarmers suffer more from 
lack of enterprize than from lack of money. 

How much it is to be regretted that our farmers 
are not as enterprising as our merchants. 

It is doubtful whether a manufacturing and com- 
mercial population will long support a free govern- 
ment without a large body of virtuous, intelligent 
farmers, Can it be possible that our country will 
long be behind Great Britain in fostering that 
branch of industry which of all others is best cal- 
culated to give permanency to civil liberty. 
Agricultural science is not difficult—any farmer 
who will read may understand. 

Study nothing unless it is useful. 

A good book is a precious treasure. 

Does the idea occur often enough to students 
how much ground is lost by not confining the mind 
to a single subject at a time. 

The man who is ignorant and indolent is con- 
temptible enough, though ever so wealthy. 

A man whose cowardly soul cannot bear the fire 
of adversity will never possess intrepid virtue. 

He who does not admire sublimity more than 
beauty will never rise above mediocrity. 

Mind as well as matter is the work of Omnipo- 
tence—the talented man has therefore more cause 
for thankfulness than for pride. 

Lofty patriotism is agriculture’s legitimate off- 
spring. 

Knowledge that is at variance with virtue is 
worse than worthless. 

To expect a safe foundation for virtue without 
at least a high regard for religion is preposterous. 
Superstition is a great evil, but not so great an 
evil as a total disregard of religion; better be a 
little superstitious than not to be religious at all ; 
who would not partake of the pure honey comb, 














though a little dust nay happen to blow upon it. 























































































































































































































































































































































MAINE FARMER 


When religion is compelled to follow philosophy 
she hides her head: philosophy may safely follow 
religion as a servant. 

When a man of weak mind is flattered he is 
well pleased. If a man of enlightened mind is 
flattered he will probably ‘laugh in his sleeve,’ or 
be disgusted. 

Dishonest politicians will certainly ruin a Repub- 
lic where no efficient checks are provided : honest 
intelligent, and patriotic farmers, are undoubtedly 
ainong the best checks that can be provided. 

In the performance of every branch of business, 
a proper method is of the utmost importance: a 
good method is as beneficial to the farmer as to 
the man of science. ’ 

Do one thing at a time in every possible case, 
should b2 the motto of every man whatever his 
pursuit. 

Farmers should study other books besides those 
immediately connected with their occupation 
this will tend much to raise them to that rank 
which they eminently deserve. 

If any one thinks he is not respected so much 
as he deserves let him do well enough to command 
respect. 

Is it not to be much regretted that empty head- 
ed fops, who have nothing to boast of, but their 
ruffles, should be frequently more respected than 
intelligent, industrious, patriotic farmers ? 

The quantity of arable land in our State of 
Maine when cleared cannot be less than fifteen 
millions of acres—what a vast amount of human 
happiness this may be made to produce, if Agri- 
culture, combined with Science, Energy and En- 
terprise, can have fair scope. 

(( Maine Farmer and Journal of the Uuseful 
Arts,—the index pointing to the rising glory of 
the State of Maine. R. 

Rum/ford, March, 1836. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Corn, Ruta Baga, &c. 

Mr. Houmes :—In No. 48, vol. 3d of the Maine 
Farmer, you say, “It is an indisputable fact we 
believe, that Indian corn will not yield so great a 
crop when it succeeds Ruta Baga, manure it as 
highly as you please, as it would if the Ruta Baga 
had not been there before.” This assertion I do 
not questioa, but will not corn grow as well after 
completing a general rotation of other crops (ma- 
nuring the ground well in the mean time) as it 
would if Ruta Baga had never been seen or heard 
of? or will a Ruta Baga crop injure the corn bear- 
ing faculty of the soil forever afterwards? If that 
should prove to be a fact, which I doubt, I shall se- 
lect out a field of a warin light soil for the purpose 
of occasionally raising a crop of corn, and I shall 
not permit Ruta Baga know there is such a field, 
for I believe it would be bad policy for farmers to 
wiolly neglect the culture of corn, even in cold 
seasons. If you, Mr. Editor, think proper to give 
your ideas still further on the subject, you will o- 
blige a constant reader of your paper. 

A writer over the signature of “Enquirer,” in 
No. 36, vol. 3d, says he is in favor of leaving three 
Ruta Baga plants in a hill. I believe his method 
will diminish the crop 40 or 50 per cent. I believe 
each plant should have a foot of soil, especially if 
the ground be rich. He tells about large roots he- 
ing defective, &c. I have not found any such éif- 
ficulty. I think that the larger the roots grow the 
better. In acrop of about 800 bushels I can find 
litde or no defects such as he mentions. 

It has been said by some writers that Ruta Baga 


given to milk cows will give their milk an ill taste. | 








I believe that this assertion is unfounded in fact. I 

have fed milk cows abundantly. with this root, and 

their milk is excellent. Ruta Baga, together with | 

other roots, will prove to be a mine of gold to the 

dairy farmers of Maine. R. 
Rumford, March, 1836. 


From the New England Farmer. 
Irrigation, 
( Continued.) 
Ist—Tue Ossects or InrigaTION. 


“Tt is generally supposed, that watering lands is 
only calculated for the purpose of encouraging the 
production of grass; but irrigation is likewise ap- 
plicable to the culture of grain, and has even been 
made use of for promoting the growth of timber. 

Ist. Grass.—There are four modes by which 
wat ‘r promotes the melioration of grass lands. It 
preserves a favorable degree of temperature ; im- 

















proves the crop, by the nouishing substances it 
conveys; destroys heaths and other weeds, which 
delight in a dry soil; and as a mere element it is 
beneficial more especially in dry seasons. 

“ Running water prevents the tender roots and 
leaves of grass, from being affected by cold ; and if 
the irrigation be carried on in summer, the water 
cools the plants and the soil. In either season, it 
moderates the temperature, but it is particularly 
useful in the winter and spring, by forwarding the 
grasses so much, that in the course of the year al- 
most double the product, under careful manage- 
ment, may be obtai.ed. 

“ Water, as a carrier, eonveys other substances to 
the soil, by which it may beenriched. Thisis ob- 
viously the case when land is irrigated by muddy 
waters, which leave behind them rich mould, and 
other substances. If lime or marl be held in solu- 
tion, the waters become highly enriching. Other 
soluble and nutritive substances are also capable of 
being conveyed by water in the same manner on 
passing through fertile tracts. 

“ Meadow plants cut green, without any external 
moisture on their stalks or leaves, and afterwards 
dried, lose by exsiccation from 60 to 70 parts out of 
100. This very large proportion of moisture— 
though water is perbaps not the only substance 
carried off—is a direct proof, that water itself enters 
largely into the composition of those vegetables. 
Water is likewise of use, by the more equable dif- 
fusion of nutritive matter in the soil which it nec- 
essarily occasions. 

“The system of watering lands, however, can 
never be carried to perfection, unless when accom- 
panied by drainage and enclosure. Stagnant wa- 
ter and impetuous torrents do essential injury ; but 
if entirely under command, so that it may be laid 
on or taken off at pleasure, water may become a 
useful instrument in the hands of a skilfu| husdand- 
man. Drainage is, therefore, a necessary prepara- 
tion for irrigation. 

“ With respect to enclosure, it cannot be of any 
real use to water lands, unless they are secured by 
suitable fences, from poaching and trespass. In- 
deed these are necessary, not only for the advantage 
of the grass, but for the safety of the stock, as 
sheep cannot be suffered to resort to lands flooded 
in summer, from the risk of the rot. 

“2d. Corn.—In the East Indies, not only rice, 
but wheat and barley are raised by means of irri- 
gation ; and it has long been a practice in some 
parts of Scotland, to enrich the soil for crops of 

in, ‘by the same means. Mr Serymsoure, of 
ealing, a gentleman in Torfarshire, followed the 
practice for nearly Sfty years, and with such suc- 
cess, that by the operation, one enclosure, which 
had got into an exhausted state, was so enriched 
by it, that it preserved an uncommon degree of fer- 
tility for a succession of crops, (one of them wheat) 
without fallow, lime, or marl, and with moderate 
assistance from dung. The common method was 
very different. After watering for one or two sea- 
sons, they ploughed for oats, and by taking two or 
three successive crops, the soil was exhausted, and 
run out into weeds and poverty. Nothing else 
could be expected from such management. But 
ip other parts of Scotland, irrigation was not only 
practiced with considerable success, and for crops 
of grain, but it contributed to destroy the immense 
quantities of wild oats which formerly were so 
prevalent, and for the destruction of which no oth- 
er means were known, previous to the introduction 





of tallowing and of green cropa. 


“ The system of irrigating for eorn seems like- 
wise to have succeeded in Somersetshire, where a 
large tract of country, suffered to remain in pas- 
ture for two years, was,during that time, ut 
stated intervals, regularly flooded by a stream de- 
scending from the bills. It was subjected to the 
following rotation of erops: first, wheat on the ley ; 
second, turnips ; and third, barley, and artificial 
grasses. The produce of grain was very cousid- 
erable, namely of wheat, from 40 to 50 bushels, 
and of barley from 50 to 60 bushels per statute acre, 
In a late publication on the utility of water mead- 
ows, a question therefore is not improperly put, 
whether, upon particular soils and under certain 
circumstances, irrigation might not produce simi- 
lar effects u Lee wheat, and several other plants of 
the field and the garden, as upon herbage? The 
author adds, no good reason can be assigned why 
this valuable improvement should be restricted to 
the cultivation of grasses. 

“ Plantations.—It is recorded in the statistical 
account of Scotland, that irrigation has likewise 
been used for a very singular purpose, Captain 
Shand, of Templand, in Aberdeenshire, conduct- 
ed water through his young plantations, and found 
that when done with judgment, it was the chea 
est and most effectua: mode of encouraging the 
growth of trees. To the alder, the willow, and e- 
ven the birch, and the ash, it nay be of use; un- 
less in very dry soils, however, it must be danger- 
ous to forest trees. But on the whole, the improve- 
ment of grass, seems to be the at object to 
which the watering of lands is applicable. 


2d. Tae METHODS OF CONDUCTING THE 
Process. 


“ Water meadows are of two sorts : flowing, cal- 
culated for a flat country ; and catch-work for slo- 
ping grounds, 

“ Flowing meadows.—Where the ground is fiat, 
the soil tormed into beds, or broad ridges, like those 
met with at bleach fielj. They are commonly 
from 30 to 40 feet wide, and nine or ten poles in 
length ; as in such situations, the great object is, 
when once brought on, to be able to carry off the 
water quickly. Hence it is necessary to throw up 
the land in ridges, with draius between them. 
More of the failures in irrigation arises from the 
ridges not being sufficiently steep, than from any 
other cause. 

“ Crtch-work Meadows.—It is difficult to give an 
intelligibly written description of the mode of ma- 
king these meadows. 'To be properly understood, 
the operation must be seen. It may, however, in 
general be remarked, that the system is calculated 
for sloping grounds; and that after the water is 
brought from the original stream, into a new cut, it 
is stopped at’the end, so that when the trench is 
full, the water is compelled to run at the side, and 
flood the land below it. But as the water would 
soon cease to run equally for any considerable 
length, and would wash the land out in gutters, it 
has been found nece to cut small parallel tren- 
ches, at the distance of from 20 to 30 feet, to catch 
the water again, (hence the naine originated,) and 
the sane plan of spreading and diffusing, is con- 
tinued until the water reaches the main drain at the 
bottom of the meadow. It is a great advantage at- 
tending the catch work system, that it is not only 
less expensive, but the same quantity of water will 
do much more work, 

“In either of these ways, irrigation promotes 
the growth of . The herbage of dry land is 
impoverished from the want of water; that of wet 
land, by its remaining stagnant ; but both these 
evils are remedied by these processes, 


3d. CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSIDERED, 
PREVIOUS TO THE PLAN BEING 
UNDERTAKEN. 


“The first point to be ascertained is, whether 
there be a sufficient quantity of water at coui- 
mand. For want of due attention to this impor- 
tant circumstance, mistakes have sometimes been 
made, both in England and Scotland, which have 
been extremely prejudicial to the advancement of 
irri 

. next objects are, the quality of the water, 
and the nature of the soil, and subsoil, proposed, to 
be irrigated. It is then proper to consider how and 
where the water can be taken out of the stream. 
This can only be done with a proper level; and 
the assistance of a professed irrigator will be ne¢- 


essary. 
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“ Irrigation being an operation requiring consid- 
erable nicety and skill, cannot be advantageously 
conducted without attentive hands to form the 
soil, to lay on and shift the water, and to remove it ; 
also to cut down the produce and to make it into 
hay. On all these accounts, a supply of trusty la- 
borers, for carrying ou these several processes, must 
be provided. Nor is this all. It is likewise neces- 
sary to ascertain, whether there are any obstacles 
to the proposed improvement, arising from the 
claim of willers, or canal owners, (which are often 
great impediments,) the intervention of other prop- 
erty, or leases granted to other farmers on the es- 
tate. The command of capital adequate to the 
expense likely to be incurred, is absolutely necessary, 


4th. Or tHe WATER CALCULATED FOR 
IRRIGATION. 


“ Clear spring water, in the state in which it is- 
sues from the hills, is certainly of a fertilizing qual- 
ity ; and near the source it is usually warmer than 
other waters, not so liable to be soon frozen, and it 
answers better for irrigation, during te severe 
weather in winter. From these pen there 
is always produced abundance of early succulent 

for several yards where the water first runs 
over the land near the spring. Clear spring water, 
may also be used longer than the foul or muddy, 
being less apt to render the grass gritty and un- 
waslenen ; hence some give a preference to clean 
watered crops. 

“ Mountain streamlets fed principally by springs, 
are more at command than rivers, and more con- 
venient to be directed over slopes, and are also bet- 
ter calculated for improving grass. 

“ Where river water is accessible, it is common- 
y loaded with many enriching substances from the 
ertile country, and the large towns and villages, 
throngh which it passes; and is thus productive, 
not only of temporary, but of permanent improve- 
ment. 

“ Sea water also, where it can be employed for 
that purpose, or made use of within embanked 
marches, is applicable to the purposes of irrigation. 
It contains, more especially near the land, not only 
animal and vegetable substances, but also saline 
mixtures in selution. The utility of salt marshes 
to diseased horses, and their acting as a restorative 
to sheep in danger of, or infected hy, that fatal mal- 
ady, the rot, is well known. Those ideas are cor- 
roborated by an observation that the meadows near 
the mouth of the Severn, where salt water is thrown 
over the land by the tide, are grazed, instead of be- 
ing mown, and are accounted the best possible pas- 
ture for horses and cattle that require rest, and 
spring physic. In regard to waters much impreg- 
nated with iron, they were formerly supposed to- 
tally unfit for the purposes of irrigation ; but it is 
now fully proved, by the accurate experiments of 
an able chemist, and by the extraordinary growth 
of grasses in Prisley meadow in Bedfordshire, that 
ferruginous waters are friendly to vegetation when 
properly applied. 

“ Waters that are impregnated with the juices 
that flow from peat masses, are considered by ma- 
ny not worth applying to the soil. It is objected 
to them thatthey are soon frozen; that they con- 
vey no material nutriment ; and that they are com- 
monly loaded with antiseptic substances, as will re- 
tard instead of promote vegetation. But others are 
of opinion, that a want of sufficient slope in the 
meadow, or of proper management in regard to 
the water, has occasioned the disappointments 
which have been experienced when bog waters 
have been applied. 


5th, Or tue Som anv Svussor. 


“ Irrigation is not restricted to any particular des- 
cription of soil. Land naturally wet may be great- 
ly improved by it, when accompanied by drainage ; 
and it is equally beneficial to that which is dry. 

‘Rich loams produce the greatest crops, even 
though waters be not of the first quality. Peat 
bogs when properly drained, will likewise yield 
good crops. Arrigating adhesive clays is expensive 
and the benefits from it, do not soon appear ; but it 
is evident, from a meadow near Longleat, that even 
this sort of land may, by good management, be 
thus rendered more fertile; and it is well known 
that some of the best meadows in Gloucestershire, 
and at Woburn, are upon a clayey substratum. 

“ Barren slopes may be advautageously improv- 
ed under the catch-work system: and in this way, 
much land, at present covered with heath, furze, or 
broom, may be rendered productive of hay or val- 





uable grasses. The most suitable soils, however, 
are those of a sandy or gravelly nature; more es- 
pecially when they can be irrigated by muddy 
streams, the sediment of which contracts their ex- 
cessive openness. Indeed, by means of the warm 


and rich waters, of a low, fertile, and populous dis- | 


tricts, impregnated with mud, and full of animal 
and vegetable manures, almost any soil may be 
converted into a rich meadow. 


than even the quality or depth of the soil. 
loose gravel, or bed of brokem flint, with little or 
no intermixture of earth, where that can be obtain- 
ed, isthe most desirable subsoil. With such a 
bottom, in seasons when water is abundant, a soil 
not six inches in depth is quite sufficient to produce 
large crops. MES 

“ Effect of Climate——The process of irrigation 
seems to be attended with more beneficial effects, 
in warm than in cold climates. The difference of 
the seasons between Gloucestershire, in England, 
and Aberdeenshire in Scotland, produces very im- 
portant consequences. The latter is usually about 
five weeks more backward than the former ; hence 
it is hardly possible to get such early crops of 
spring grass in the districts of Scotland, as are ea- 
sily to be obtained in England ; and thus one of 
the principal objects of irrigation (feeding ewes 
and lambs in spring) is considered to be unattaina- 
ble. Nor will the apptication of water ger 
two, and sometimes even three crops of hay in 
Scotland, as it does in North America. The ad- 
vantages of water meadows, however, are impor- 
tant, independent of spring feed; more especially 
where the catch-work system can be adopted, as 
the expeuse of that process is inconsiderable. 


6th. Tue Expense. 


“This must vary according to the nature of the 
work. Where the catch-work system is practica- 
ble, in favorable situations, the farming may be 
done at ten shillings per acre. This fact is, in ma- 
ny cases, decisive in favor of this natural and sim- 
ple mode, which requires also inuch less water, and 
often answers fully as well as flat flooding. 

“The expense of bed work, as it is called, is, 
however, considerable. If the ground to be flood- 
ed be smooth on its surface, or in regular ridges, 
and if the water can easily be brought to the mea- 
dow, with a temporary weir, supposing the extent 
to be almost twenty acres, it may be done at from 
£5 to £10 per acre; but if the land be of large 
extent, with an irregular surface; if a large con- 
cuctor, and a proper weir shall be required, with 
hatches both in it and also in the feeders; and if 
the aid of a professional person to lay out, and o- 
versee the work be necessary, (which is generally 
the case) the expense will vary from £10 to £20 
peracre. Nay, in Wiltshire, where, they are anx- 
ious to [have their meadows formed in the most 
perfect manner, with that regularity which the 
nice {adjustment of water demands, the expense 
per acre has amounted to £40.” 

(T'o be continued.) 
From the Silk Culturist. 
Hedges, 


We commend the following letter to the atten- 
tion of cultivators of the Mulberry. The method 
of cultivation in hedges, we think the best that 
has been attempted, and have little doubt of its ul- 
timately being universally adopted. The mulber- 
ry is cultivated in this manner in the form of fence 
and field hedges, On the borders of field hedges 
may be set out for the double purpose of fence and 
foliage, and the anterior of fields is often covered 
with hedges, at suitable distances from each other 
to admit the passage of a hand cart or one horse 
wagon, for the purpose of gathering the foliage and 
transporting it to the cocoonery. The method of 
propagating is much the same in both cases, and is 
done either by transplanting the plants from the 
nursery, or sowing the seed where it is intended to 
make a hedge. 

To make a hedge by transplanting from the nur- 
sery, take plants one or two years old, and set them 
at the distance of eighteen inches apart, or, if it be 
intended to make a thick set hedge, at the distance 
of one foot. Cut off the tops at four or six inches 
from the ground, leaving two buds opposite each 
other, and removing the rest. This causes the 
stock to have two vigorous branches the first year. 

The next spring, cut one of these two branches 
on the same side, at twelve inches from the ground 


he bottom or, 
subsoil of a water meadow is of more consequence | 
A | 








in such manner that each plant may have a long 
and a short one, but horizontally on the same side 
also one after another, all the branches, and fasten 
them with cords or withes, so that they may form 
a line parallel with the earth, and leave the entire 
branches to form a hedge. 

The height, form, &c. of a hedge may be regu- 
lated according to the taste or convenience of the 
cultivator, by cutting off the branches, when cov- 
ered with leaves, and feeding the silk worm, Some 
cultivators are permitting stundard trees to grow 
up out of their hedges at the distance of ten or 
twelve feet from each other. This is doubtless an 
improvement, as by cutting away the hedge, an or- 
chard of standard trees would be left, should it ev- 
er be found desirable so to do. Rails might also 
be inserted into the standards, and a gooa fence ea- 
sily made. To make a hedge from the seed it is 
only necessary to sow the seed and then treat the 
plants in the same manner as if transplanted from 


the nursery, 
Albany, Jan. 4th, 1836. 

F. G. Comstock, Bsq., —Sir—I have for the 
last four summers engaged in the culture of the 
mulberry. My vbject originally was, solely for the 
purpose of hedging ; and I shall continue it, but if 
eventually my hedges can be turned to account, by 
the aid of the silk. worm I shall not hesitate in ma- 
king them contribute to thet object. I have alrea- 
dy more than a mile in hedge and about two acres 
in nursery ; and seedlings of last season, sufficient 
to add at least another acre to my nursery. In 
hedge and nursery, of two, three, and four years 
old, I have about 45,000. If I could procure a fe- 
male of sufficient experience to take charge of the 
silk worms, | think I would make the experiment 
next summer; I think my trees would furnish 
food for 60 or 70 thousand worms, perhaps more. 
There is no one in this part of the country who 
has any practical knowledge of the management of 
the worm. 

May I be permitted to ask, if you can refer me 
to any one, whom I could probably employ for that 
purpose. Respectfully, your obedient serv, 

Jno. Keyes ace. 
A PROCLAMATION, 

For a day of Public Humiliation, Fasting 

and Prayer. 

With the advice and consent of the Executive 
Council, I appoint Thursday the twenty-first day of 
vIpril next, to be observed throughout this State as 
a day of Pusiic Hominiation, Pasting ann PRa- 
yer, and I do request, that all secular business be 
laid aside on that day, and that Christians of every 
denomination come together in their respective 
places of worship, and engage devoutly in the sol- 
emn services of the occasion. 

When we consider the holiness of God and our 
own impurity—tie requirements of his perfect 
law and our disobedience—his abounding mercy 
and our ingratitude, we see cause for humblin 
ourselves before Him, who is just to requite anc 
almighty to punish our multiplied offences. We 
have all been accessary to the accumulated guilt, 
which calls for the judgments of Heaven upon us; 
may we be as ready to concur in seeking forgive- 
ness through Jesus Christ, by deep humiliation and 
the future amendment of our lives. May we so 
turn from his wrath, and remember po more a- 
gainst us our transgressions. 

And while we bow with humility before the 
mercy seat, let us acknowledge with gratitude the 
goodness of God towards us hitherto, and fervent- 
ly supplicate a continuance of his blessings. Let 
us pray, that the rich profusion of temporal good, 
which Infinite Love has lavished upon us the past 
year, may not be withdrawn during the year that 
istocome; but that peace and plenty, health and 
happiness may still be the portion of this favored 
community. Let us also fervently implore the 
great Head of the Church, that he will regard with 
special favor our spiritual interests, so that the 
coming year may be distinguished above all for- 
mer years, for the prosperity of Zion, and the en- 
largement of her borders, in every part of our State. 

GIVEN atthe Conncil Chamber in Augusta, 

this tenth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and _ thirty- 
six, and in the sixtieth year of the Indepea- 
dence of the United States of America. 
ROBERT P. DUNLAP. 
By the Governor. 
Asepu R. Nicnoxs, Secretary of State. 
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Geology. 








REPORT 


Of the Joint Select Committee to whom was referred 
“ g0 much of the Governor’s Message as relutes to 


a Geological Survey.” (concLuDED.) 


Mica State. When the feldspar is absent and 
the mica prevails almost wholly, held together by 
a small quantity of quartz or silicious matter, it 
constitutes what isknown by the name of Mica 
Slate. This isa very abundant rock in this State, 
It has different appearances, sometimes of a light 
silvery appearance, and has sometimes been mista- 
ken for silver or lead ore, by those who have little 


acquaintance with mineral matters. « 


This rock when found of the proper texture, is 


used for the bearths of furnaces which are exposed 
to great heat during the smelting of ores. When 
it contains silicions matter of a kind sufficient to 
make a suitable grit, it is used for whetstones. In 
some parts of the United States it 1s quarried for 
this purpose in considerable quantities and becomes 
a source of profitable business. It also oftentimes 
contains ores of the different metals, and is consid- 
ered a metaliferous rock. 

We have observed that this rock was abundant 
in our State, but the true situation or extent of it, or 
with what it is accompanied, is not yet known. 

Maree or Limestone. This species of rock 
so useful, either in the state of rough or hewn mar- 
ble for the purposes of a building; or, when pol- 

ished, for the purposes of ornamental architecture, 
or when manufactured into quick-lime for cements, 
is aburdant in our State. 

Thomaston has for a long term of years been an 
unfailing source of this article in its various forms. 
Her marbles vie in richness of Justre—in variety of 
shade, and in beauty and splendor of coloring, with 
any to be found in the Union ; and her lime has 
long been known as a superior article for the pur- 
poses of the various arts in which it is used, The 
two villages in this town, probably send out not less 
than 380,000 casks of lime per annum, and more 
than 30,000 cubic feet of marble are quarried in the 
same places per annuin, 

But this is not the only locality or deposit of lime 
to be found in our State. Other formations of this 
valuable material abound on our coast; and in the 
interior it is also found combining qualities of eve- 
ry grade, good, bad, and indifferent. The valuable 
aid which lime affords to the agriculturalist in his 
pursuits, and the attention which is now beginning 
to be turned to this all important art, will increase 
the demand of this article, and render it highly ne- 

cessary that every bed or deposit of limestone or 
marble should be sought out and its quality ascer- 
tained. Specimens have been seen by some of 
your Committee, which were brought from the re- 
gion of Mt. Katahdin on the Penobscot river, and 
from near the Canada Road in Kennebec, which 
indicate a quality of the first order, and hold out 


our territory; and it is also not impossible that 


__.. | some of the mineral substances which have been 


found associated with it in other parts of the world, 
may also be found in it here. 

Soap Sronz. The well known economical us- 
es to which Soap Stone is put, make its value well 
knewn to every one. The property it has of resis- 


purposes of fire places, furnaces, &c. render it an 
important article. But the ease with which it is 
wrought into other articles of every day use, such 
as vessels for culinary purposes, aqueducts, purnps, 
&c. recominend it to the attention of all, and ren- 
der it desirable that we should possess it among us. 
It is a fact that we do possess it, but in what quan- 
tity or of what quality is as yet a matter of as much 
uncertainty, as of our other mineralogical treas- 
ures, 





State. This article, so useful for the covering 
of roofs, tablets for monuments, or as a convenient 
substitute for paper in schools, stores and shops, 
occurs in some parts of our State in great abun- 
dance and of a good quality. But the actual ex- 
tent of the formation, the mineral or geological as- 
sociation accompanying it, the best localities of it, 
are yetunknown. It is a substance interesting not 
only to the Geologist as a scientifie man who is 
seeking for facts as aids to the illustration of the 
general laws of nature, but also to the mechanic 
and the architect. It is not improbable that some 
of the public lands contain valuable quarries or de- 
posits of this substance, which, if known, would 
materially enhance their value in the market. 

It may not be necessary to enumerate all the val- 
uable rocks which are used in the arts, and of the 
existence of which in our territory we may have 
either actual or presumptive proof. Let us turn to 
the mineral substances which occur more or less 
abundantly in these rocks, and the possession of 
which is a desideratum. The most useful article 
of this kind may be considered, 





Inox. This is an article upon which all nations, 
next to their bread, perhaps, depend for their con- 
tinuation as civilized communities. There can be 
no doubt that immense quantities of Iron, of differ- 
ent kinds and qualities, exist in mary parts of the 
State. Discoveries of the variety commonly called 
“ Mountain Ore” have been found in some of the 
hills of Oxford, and on some of the Islands in the 
Penobscot; and more than one bog in Maine is 
found full of ore of a good quality for smelting.— 
| The extent and the actual per centage of metal of 
| these different varieties and deposits have not been 
ascertained. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss te call the attention 
of the public to the fact, that while we are, as a 
people, paying a yearly tribute to the enterprizing 
manufacturers of Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, to say nothing of Pennsylvania and 
New York, for articles of cast iron ; there is not, to 
the knowledge of your Committee, a single smelt- 








good reasons why an examination of these forma- 
tions should be made. [It is not improbable that 
the variety of limestone called water lime, so useful 
as making the necessary ingredient of cement, or 
mortar which will harden under water, may be dis- 
covered among us in quantities sufficient to supply 
all the wants of our own people. 


should be ascertained, the amount per cent. which 
Tatcose State. This variety of Slate contains} they will yield to the manufacturer should be 
an ingredient called tale, whick is made up in part | sought out—new localities should be discovered 
of magnesia, and which gives it a greasy or soapy | and made known. The fact that malleable iron is 
feel. 1t is conveniently used for many purposes in | now made in some places directly from the ore, 
the arts. We have every reason to suppose that it | renders it still more desirabie that our territory 
occurs in considerable abundance in many parts of| should be explored for this valuable material. 


ing furnace in our State. It is melancholy to think, 
that with ore and fuel and water power to an ex- 
tent beyond what any other State can boast, we 
quietly and tamely extend our hands to our sister 
States for the common utensils of our kitchens.— 
The extent of the deposits of ore already known 


ting heat, and consequently its application to the | 


Ocures. These substances are well known 
from their use as pigments or paints for houses, 
| outbuildings, and the various implements and uten- 
| sils i in common use. There can be no doubt that 
beds of these substances will be found in various 
| parts of the State, of a quality, both as it regards 
| material and color which will render them valua- 
ble, and be an acquisition to our other stores of 
| mineral productions. 
Sutpnuret or Iron or Pyritres. Jron, in 
‘combination with sulphur, is no doubt abundany 
among us, no doubt sufficiently so for the produc- 
tion of sulphate of iron or copperas in vast quanti- 
ties. ‘The experiment has been tried in Winthrop 
and some other places in the State. This was 
commenced during the last war with Bngland, and 
conducted far enough to prove the practicability of 
the thing. The return of peace diverted the atten- 
tion and capital of the individuals who began the 


manufacture, to other pursuits of a more lucrative 
kind. 


Correr. Small specimens of the ore of this 
metal have been picked up in different parts of the 
State, which are all that can be depended upon, as 
far as your Committee know, as proof that it occurs 
in our territory, although nothing as yet discovered, 
gocs to prove that it does not exist with us at all, in 
quantities sufficient to make it an object of manu- 
facture. 


Zinc. Ores of this metal have been found in 
detached masses, varying more or less in its quali- 
ty. Nothing definite however is known respecting 
any certain locality, unless what is known of it as 
associated with the next named gnetal at Lubec,— 
This is a valuable metal, and the increased use of 
it for several purposes, such as various vessels for 
household use, for the covering of houses, and as 
an alloy with copper to make brass, render it high- 
ly desirable that it should be found, if it does exist 
among us, and brought into general use. 

Leap. This metal has been found at Lubec of 
a good quality, and every indication attending it is 
thought to be favorable. It is to be hoped that fu- 
ture research will corroborate the opinion formed. 
In some other parts of the State, small quantities 
have been found, but nothing definite as yet is 
known of the extent of the veins, or what the ac- 
companying indications are. 

Gop anp Sirver We are not aware that gold 
has as yet been found in Maine as one of its native 
minerals, and im an economical point of view, it is 
not of much consequence that it should. But if 
the position assumed above be correct, viz. that Tal- 
cose Slate, the rock in which it occurs in other 
parts of the globe, be also found in Maine, it may 
not be impossible, though not certain, that this me- 
tal should be found in it. 

Silver has been found combined with some lead 
ores, in quantities sufficient to render it an object to 
separate them. 

This is tnougit to be the case with the lead ore 
at Lubec. 

It may not be improper for your Committee here 
to remark, that according to the observations of 
Geologists who have long and carefully studied the 
rock formations in different parts of the globe, and 
closely compared the results of their researches, 
something like a natural classification of rocks has 
been formed. The first class they have agreed to 
call primary. It is so called because it is believed 
to comprise those rocks or formations, that appear 
to have been formed first, or that are in fact older 


than the rest. 


_A person unacquainted with the subject of Ge- 
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ology, may perhaps smile at the idea of pronoun- 
cing with seriousness, upon the relative ages of the 
rocks or mineral masses which he may find around 
him. 

But a little examination will soon convince him 
that there are circumstances attending the position 
and structure of these rugged mountain ledges, 
which tell him, in language which he cannot mis- 
understand, which were formed first or which | 
have been in existence the longest. He would find 
that what are called primary rocks, as granite for 
instance, are more or less crystalline in their struc- 
ture, and contain no vestige or remains of any thing 
that ever had life, either of vegetable or animal ori- 
gin. On'the other hand we find masses of rocks 
many miles in extent, and even forming mountains 
of great height, whieh contain, in great abundance, 
the impressions of vegetables, or the bones and the 
shells of animals and the forms of fishes. 

Now these rocks must have been formed after 
the plants and the animals were, whose remains 
are now imbedded in, and serve to make up the 
mass itself. To this class the name of sEcoNDARY 


has been very appropriately applied. These two | 


kinds of rocks form the most prominent among the 
established classes. 

Further research has also led to the discovery 
that certain kinds and classe’ have their peculiar 
mineral substances, or that these substances are to 
be looked for, in such and such classes of rocks 
rather than those of another class, and that it is as 
useless to look for some minerals in a primitive 
range, as it would be to look for statuary marble in 
a hay stack. 

Hence an experienced Geologist who is acquain- 
ted with the associations of certain minerals, could 
at once tell the probability or improbability of fin- 
ding those minerals in any particular kind or clas- 
es of rocks which may present themselves for ex- 
amination. And, although every rock may not 

ontain the mineral with which its class associates, 
et the fact that such substance usually oecurs in 
ocks of this kind when found at all, will guide him 
n his judgment whether it would be rational to 
xpend money or labor in the search or not. From 
hat little examination has been made of Maine, 
nd that examination except in very limited sec- 
bus, has been exceedingly slight and desultory, it 
been supposed that our rock formation were 
rely and entirely primitive, and that as a matter 
course, the mineral productions which are to be 
bked for in a secondary region must not be ex- 
ted among us. But, while we concede the 

t, that Maine is, as far as the slight examination 

ich has been made will warrant the decision, 
ly primitive ; yet there are good reasons to sup- 
p that she is not so throughout. 
etached bowlders or masses of rock containing 
remains of shells have been found in various 
es upon the Kennebec, also between the Ken- 
and Androscoggin, as well as between the 
nebec and Penobscot rivers, and, although 
have not been found in situ, as it is called, or 
» very bed in which they were first formed, 
rom which they have been rent by the sweep 
he tremendous deluge, or other power; yet 
can be little doubt that somewhere in the up- 
tions of the State, or farther beyond, there 
gion of more or less extent, which is of a 
character. If this should be proved by 
Search to be correct, we might reasonably 
to find those minerals which, in ether parts 
orld are associated with, or are contained 
ndary formations of the kind in question, 
& greater variety of mineral substances 





would, of course, be contained in our territory. | 

From what has been advanced, your Committee | 
think they have reason to believe that the existence 
of large bodies of the most valuable mineral sub- 
stances in our State, has been proved. Indeed, we 
have most of the kind in general use, except coal, | 
and in regard to this they beg leave to state that al- 
niost every indication which has led to the discov- 
ery of coal in other regions of the world, are found 
in many parts of our territory.* What then is 
wanting to bring Maine forward and place her on 
a level with others of the Union in this respect, but 
a search for the treasures which are strewed upon 
her surface and placed in her soil? Her quarries 
of Granite, and Sienite, and Marble, and Lime- 
stone, now in successful competition with others, 
and her deposits of Iron, when they shall be suffi- 
ciently known and extensively wrought, will 
place her by the side of those who are now profit- 
ing by the manufacture and sale of similar pro- 
ducts. 

Her beds of Feldspar, and Clay, and Silicious 
Sand, may hereafter produce as beautiful and as 
costly articles as the porcelains of England, of 
France, or even China herself. 

Be that as it may, we believe it may be laid down 
as an indisputable fact, that the country that has a 
plenty of Granite, ot Lime, of Iron and Coal is 
preeminently rich. As we have before stated, all 
except the last are found among us, but how much 
of the latter, or how much more of the former may 
hereafter be found remains for time to show. Nor 
do we believe that we are destitute of many miner- | 
als which are not imnmediately useful in the com- 
mon arts of life, but nevertheless have a certain val- | 
ue ef no mean amount in the eyes of the world. —| 
Several of the precious gems are occasionally found 
in many parts. The Amethyst, the Tourmaline 
and the Rubellite are found in more than one of 
our hills. Indeed in almost every county we may 
say, are found deposits of mineral matters useful | 
either in the arts or as ornaments, or deeply inter- 
esting to the Geologist as illustrating and demon- 
strating the laws of mineral structure or geological 
formations. 

In addition to the reasons above enumerated for 
prosecuting a Geological Survey of our State, there 
are those of a negative kind which urge it. It will 
have a tendency to check the foolish expenditure 
of money, in digging and mining for metals and 
minerals in places and situations where it is utterly 
impossible that such substances could be found.— 
Many thousand dollars are annually spent in such 
fruitless and chimerical pursuits. It is presumed 
that not a season passes without some person, ig- 
norant of the principles of Geology, is led astray by 
the delusive glitter of Sulphuret of Iron, or some 
other substance equally deceptive in its shining 
character, and forthwith becomes filled with gold- 
en dreams of treasures and inexhaustible riches.— 
The artful and designing are ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of ignorance and of the weakness of hu- 





* Since this subject has been under the consid- 
eration of the Committee, we have been sh :wn 
specimens of Anthracite, said to be found in Pal- 
myra, in Somerset County. The specimens are 
“aye Anthracite, and the indications are said to 

in favor of there being an abundant deposit in 


man nature, and to turn to their own account any 
enthusiasm or excitement which they may get up. 
The past season exhibited numerous instances of 
impositions of this kind, Iron pyrites has been 
sold at a high price as Gold Ore. Mica Slate for 
genuine Silver Ore. Traprock for Irish Marble ; 


‘mud for Porcelain Clay, and tourmaline for the best 


of Mineral Coal. By effecting a thorough survey 
of our Geological formations, and by spreading a- 
broad definite information upon these subjects, we 
hope and trust that an effectual stop would be put 
to the gross and ofteatimes cruel impositions which 
have so frequently been practised upen the honest 
but uninformed. 

Besides the immense importance of ascertaining 
the extent of our mineral riches as sources of 
wealth and national strength, and also as a means 
of diffusing correct information, by which the gross 
frauds so often practised might be completely 
checked—there are other considerations of no mean 
character, which should urge upon us the necessi- 
ty of a Geological survey. 

It is the aid which would be derived to the sci- 
ence of Geology itself, from the immense number 
of facts which must be elicited. We should thus, 
asa State, asa member of a great and enlightened 
community, be found contributing our mite to the 
advancement of a science as useful as it is interest- 
ing, and of repaying in some small degree the ben- 
efits which we have received from the labors and 
researches of those who have so successfully and 
honorably toiled in a similar field. Such a trans- 
action would elevate us toa high ad noble emi- 
nence in the eyes of the enlightened and scientific 
portion of mankind. It would give us character— 
it would give us importance—we should become 
known and appreciated among those who have 
cultivated the liberal arts and sciences.— We should 
be looked upon by our sister States and by the 
world, as having wealth of an available and dura- 
ble nature, and that we ourselves know and duly 
prize our abilities and our resources. 





Plan of Operations. 

In prosecuting this survey, your Committee are 
aware of the difficulty which must arise on account 
of our great extent of territory, and from the cir- 
cumstance that a part of it is still covered with a 
dense forest. It must therefore be seen, that from 
this amount of surface to be traversed it will take 
a corresponding length of time to accomplish the 
undertaking. Hence economy makes it necessary 
that some definite system of operations be adopted, 
and your Committee would respectfully recom- 
mend the following, viz: That the Board of Inter 
nal Improvements take charge of the business and 
appoint some person for principal surveyor, and 
such assistants as may be necessary—that the sur- 
veyor and his assistants shall, if in their opinion it 
will be best so to do, divide the State into such sec- 
tions as they may deem most expedient, in order 
to facilitate the business—that a report shall be 
made annually to the Board of Improvements of 
their doings. It may not be improper for your 
Committee to suggest, what may perliaps be con- 
sidered sufficiently evident to every one, that the 
survey should commence upon the coast, as there 











that region. 
A fact has also been communicated by one of 
the Committee in regard to the coal indications on 
the eastern border of the State, viz. that the new | 
Red Sandstone, so called, is found in that region, 
particularly in the town of Perry and vicinity. 
This rock, according to the observations of Dr. 
Jackson, is the roof of the coal formations in the 








British Provinces. 


the rock formations begin, or rather, “crop out,” 
and may thence be more readily traced to the in- 
terior or across the State. 

It may be also well to remark, that «lilough the 
survey is to be strictly geological, yet it 1s not im- 
probable that the surveyor will occasionally gather 


inportant information upon other subjects, which 
shall tend to elucidate the natural history of the 
State and add to the value of his researches. 

E. HOLMES, Per Order. 
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REPORT 
Of the Joint Select Committee to whom was referred 


“ go much of the Governor’s Message as relates to 


a Geological Survey.” (coNcLUDED.) 

Mica State. When the feldspar is absent and 
the mica prevails almost wholly, held together by 
a small quantity of quartz or silicious matter, it 
constitutes what isknown by the name of Mica 
Slate. ‘This isa very abundant rock in this State, 
It has different appearances, sometimes of a light 
silvery appearance, and has sometimes been mista- 
ken for silver or lead ore, by those who have little 
acquaintance with mineral matters. 

This rock when found of the proper texture, is 
used for the hearths of furnaces which are éxposed 
to great heat during the smelting of ores. When 
it contains silicious matter of a kind sufficient to 
make a suitable grit, it is used for whetstones. In 
some parts of the United States it 1s quarried for 
this purpose in considerable quantities and becomes 
a source of profitable business. It also oftentimes 
contains ores of the different metals, and is consid- 
ered a metaliferous rock. 

We have observed that this rock was abundant 
in our State, but the true situation or extent of it, or 
with what it is accompanied, is not yet known. 

Maree or Limestone. This species of rock 
so useful, either in the state of rough or hewn mar- 
ble for the purposes of a building; or, when pol- | 
ished, for the purposes of ornamental architecture, | 
or wlien manufactured into quick-lime for cements, 
is abundant in our State. 

Thomaston has for a long term of years been an 
unfailing source of this article in its various forms. 
Her marbles vie in richness of Justre—in variety of 
shade, and in beauty and splendor of coloring, with 


- any to be found in the Union ; and her lime has 


long been known as a superior article for the pur- 
poses of the various arts in which it is used, The 
two villages in this town, probably send out not less 
than 380,000 casks of lime per annum, and more 
than 30,000 cubic feet of marble are quarried in the 
sume places per annuin. 

But this is not the only locality or deposit of lime 


some of the mineral substances which have been 
found associated with it in other parts of the world, 
may also be found in it here. 


es to which Soap Stone is put, make its value well 
knewn to every one. The property it has of resis- 


our territory; and it is also not impossible that | 


Soar Strong. The well known economical us- 
parts of the State, of a quality, both as it regards 
material and color which will render them valua- 


Ocures. These substances are well known 
from their use as pigments or paints for houses, 


outbuildings, and the various implements and uten- 
'sils in common use. There can be no doubt that 


beds of these substances will be found in various 


ting heat, and consequently its application to the | ble, and be an acquisition to our other stores of 


purposes of fire places, furnaces, &c. render it an 
important article. But the ease with which it is 
wrought into other articles ot every day use, such 
as vessels for culinary purposes, aqueducts, pumps, 
&c. recominend it to the attention of all, and ren- 
der it desirable that we should possess it among us. 
It is a fact that we do possess it, but in what quan- 
tity or of what quality is as yet a matter of as much 
uncertainty, as of our other mineralogical treas- 
ures, 


State. This article, so useful for the covering 
of roofs, tablets for monuments, or as a convenient 
substitute for paper in schools, stores and shops, 
occurs in some parts of our State in great abun- 
dance and of a good quality. But the actual ex- 
tent of the formation, the mineral or geological as- 
sociation accompanying it, the best localities of it, 
are yet unknown, It is a substance interesting not 
only to the Geologist as a scientifie man who is 
seeking for facts as aids to the illustration of the 
general laws of nature, but also to the mechanic 
and the architect. It is not improbable that some 
of the public lands contain valuable quarries or de- 
posits of this substance, which, if known, would 
materially enhance their value in the market. 

It may not be necessary to enumerate all the val- 
uable rocks which are used in the arts, and of the 
existence of which in our territory we may have 
either actual or presumptive proof. Let us turn to 
the mineral substances which occur more or less 
abundantly in these rocks, and the possession of 
which is a desideratum. The most useful article 
of this kind may be considered, 





Iron. This is an article upon which all nations, 
next to their bread, perhaps, depend for their con- 
tinuation as civilized communities. There can be 
no doubt that immense quantities of Iron, of differ- 
ent kinds and qualities, exist in mary parts of the 





to be found in our State. Other formations of this 
valuable material abound on our coast; and in the 
interior it is also found combining qualities of eve- 
ry grade, good, bad, and indifferent. The valuable 
aid which lime affords to the agriculturalist in his 
pursuits, and the attention which is now beginning 
to be turned to this all important art, will increase 
the demand of this article, and render it highly ne- 
cessary that every bed or deposit of limestone or 
marble should be sought out and its quality ascer- 
tained. Specimens have been seen by some of 
your Committee, which were brought from the re- 
gion of Mt. Katahdin op the Penobscot river, and 
from near the Canada Road in Kennebec, which 
indicate a quality of the first order, and hold out 


State. Discoveries of the variety commonly called 
“ Mountain Ore” have been found in some of the 
hills of Oxford, and on some of the Islands in the 
Penobscot; and more than one bog in Maine is 
found full of ore of a good quality for smelting.— 
The extent and the actual per centage of metal of 
these different varieties ang deposits have not been 
ascertained. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to call the attention 
of the public to the fact, that while we are, as a 
people, paying a yearly tribute to the enterprizing 
manufacturers of Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, to say nothing of Pennsylvania and 
New York, for articles of cast iron ; there is not, to 
the knowledge of your Committee, a single smelt- 





good reasons why an examination of these forma- 
tions should be made. It is not improbable that 
the variety of limestone called water lime, so useful 
as making the necessary ingredient of cement, or 
mortar which will harden under water, may be dis- 
covered among us in quantities sufficient to supply 
all the wants of our own people. 

Tatcosz Stats. This variety of Slate contains 
an ingredient called tale, whick is made up in part 
of magnesia, and which gives it a greasy or soapy 
feel. t is conveniently used for many purposes in 
the arts. We have every reason to suppose that it 


ing furnace in our State. It is melancholy to think, 
that with ore and fuel and water power to an ex- 
tent beyond what any other State can boast, we 
quietly and tamely extend our hands to our sister 
States for the common utensils of our kitchens.— 
The extent of the deposits of ore already known 
should be ascertained, the amount per cent. which 
they will yield to the manufacturer should be 
sought out—new localities should be discovered 
and made known. The fact that malleable iron is 
now made in some places directly from the ore, 
renders it still more desirable that our territory 





occurs in considerable abundance in many parts of 


should be explored for this valuable material. 


mineral productions. 
Sutpnuret or Inon or Pyritres. Jron, in 
combination with sulphur, is no doubt abundant 


/among us, no doubt sufficiently so for the produc- 


tion of sulphate of iron or copperas in vast quanti- 
ties. The experiment has been tried in Winthrop 
and some other places in the State. This was 
commenced during the last war with Bngland, and 
conducted far enough to prove the practicability of 
the thing. The return of peace diverted the atten- 
tion and capital of the individuals who began the 
manufacture, to other pursuits of a more lucrative 
kind. 


Correr. Small specimens of the ore of this 
metal have been picked up in different parts of the 
State, which are all that can be depended upon, as 
far as your Committee know, as proof that it occurs 
in our territory, although nothing as yet discovered, 
goes to prove that it does not exist with us at all, in 
quantities sufficient to make it an object of manu- 
facture. 


Zinc. Ores of this metal have been found in 
detached masses, varying more or less in its quali- 
ty. Nothing definite however is known respecting 
any certain locality, unless what is known of it as 
associated with the next named gnetal at Lubec,— 


This is a valuable metal, and the increased use of 


it for several purposes, such as various vessels for 
household use, for the covering of houses, and as 
an alloy with copper to make brass, render it high- 
ly desirable that it should be found, if it does exist 
among us, and brought into general use. 

Leap. This metal has been found at Lubec of 
a good quality, and every indication attending it is 
thought to be favorable. It is to be hoped that fu- 
ture research will corroborate the opinion formed. 

In some other parts of the State, small quantities 
have been found, but nothing definite as yet is 
known of the extent of the veins, or what the ac- 
companying indications are. 

Goip anp Strver We are not aware that gold 
has as yet been found in Maine as one of its native 
minerals, and im an economical point of view, it is 
not of much consequence that it should. But if 
the position assumed above be correct, viz. that Tal- 
cose Slate, the rock in which it occurs in other 
parts of the globe, be also found in Maine, it may 
not be impossible, though not certain, that this me- 
tal should be found in it. 

Silver has been found combined with some lead 
ores, in quantities sufficient to render it an object to 
separate then. 

This is tnougiht to be the case with the lead ore 
at Lubec. 

It may not be improper for your Committee here 
to remark, that according to the observations of 
Geologists who have long and carefully studied the 
rock formations in different parts of the globe, and 
closely compared the results of their researches 

something like a natural classification of rocks has 
been formed. ‘The first class they have agreed to 
call primary. It is so called because it is believed 
to comprise those rocks or formations, that appear 
to have been formed first, or that are in fact older 
than the rest. 

_A person unacquainted with the subject of Ge- 
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ology, may perhaps smile at the idea of pronoun- would, of course, be contained in our territory. 
cing with seriousness, upon the relative ages of the | From what has been advanced, your Committee 


rocks or mineral masses which he may find around 
him. 
But a little examination will soon convinee him 
that there are circumstances attending the position 
and structure of these rugged mountain ledges, 
which tell him, in language which he cannot mis- 
understand, which were formed first or which 
have been in existence the longest. He would find 
that what are called primary rocks, as granite for 
instance, are more or less crystalline in their struc- 
ture, and contain no vestige or remains of any thing 
that ever had life, either of vegetable or animal ori- 
gin. On'the other hand we find masses of rocks 
many miles in extent, and even forming mountains 
of great height, whieh contain, in great abundance, 
the impressions of vegetables, or the bones and the 
shells of animals and the forms of fishes. 
Now these rocks must have been formed after 
the plants and the animals were, whose remains 
are now imbedded in, and serve to make up the 
mass itself. To this class the name of sEconDARY 
has been very appropriately applied. These two 
kinds of rocks form the most prominent among the 
established classes. 
Further research has also led to the discovery 
that certain kinds and classeS’ have their peculiar 
mineral substances, or that these substances are to 
be looked for, in such and such classes of rocks 
rather than those of another class, and that it is as 
useless to look for some minerals in a primitive 
range, as it would be to look for statuary marble in 
a hay stack. 
Hence an experienced Geologist who is acquain- 
ted with the associations of certain minerals, could 
at once tell the probability or improbability of fin- 
ding those minerals in any particular kind or clas- 
ses of rocks which may present themselves for ex- 
amination. And, although every rock may not 
contain the mineral with which its class associates, 
yet the fact that such substance usually oecurs in 
rocks of this kind when found at all, will guide him 
in his judgment whether it would be rational to 
expend money or labor in the search or not. From 
what little examination has been made of Maine, 
and that examination except in very limited sec- 
tions, has been exceedingly slight and desultory, it 
has been supposed that our rock formation were 
purely and entirely primitive, and that as a matter 
of course, the mineral productions which are to be 
looked for in a secondary region must not be ex- 
pected among us. But, while we concede the 
faet, that Maine is, as far as the slight examination 
which has been made will warrant the decision, 
really primitive ; yet there are good reasons to sup- 
pose that she is not so throughout. 
Detached bowlders or masses of rock containing 
the remains of shells have been found in various 
places upon the Kennebec, also between the Ken- 
nebec and Androscoggin, as well as between the 
Kennebec and Penobscot rivers, and, although 
these have not been found in situ, as it is called, or 
in the very bed in which they were first formed, 
and from which they have been rent by the sweep 
of some tremendous deluge, or other power; yet 
there can be little doubt that somewhere in the up- 
per sections of the State, or farther beyond, there 
is a region of: more or less extent, which is of a 
secondary character. If this should be proved by 
future search to be correct, we might reasonably 
expect to find those minerals which, in ether parts 
of the world are associated with, or are contained 
in secondary formations of the kind in question, 


think they have reason to believe that the existence 
of large bodies of the most valuable mineral sub- 
stances in our State, has been proved. Indeed, we 
have most of the kind in general use, except coal, 
and in regard to this they beg leave to state that al- 
niost every indication which has led to the discov- 
ery of coal in other regions of the world, are found 
in many parts of our territory.* What then is 
wanting to bring Maine forward and place her on 
a level with others of the Union in this respect, but 
a search for the treasures which are strewed upon 
her surface and placed in her soil? Her quarries 
of Granite, and Sienite, and Marble, and Lime- 
stone, now in successful competition with others, 
and her deposits of Iron, when they shall be suffi- 
ciently known and extensively wrought, will 
place her by the side of those who are now profit- 
ing by the manufacture and sale of similar pro- 
ducts. 

Her beds of Feldspar, and Clay, and Silicious 
Sand, may hereafter produce as beautiful and as 
costly articles as the porcelains of England, of 
France, or even China herself. 

Be that as it may, we believe it may be laid down 
as an indisputable fact, that the country that has a 
plenty of Granite, ot Lime, of Iron and Coal is 
preeminently rich. As we have before stated, all 
except the last are found among us, but how much 
of the latter, or how much more of the former may 
hereafter be found remains for time to show. Nor 
do we believe that we are destitute of mamy miner- 
als which are not itnmediately useful in the com- 


ue of no mean amount in the eyes of the world.— 
Several of the precious gems are occasionally found 
in many parts. The Amethyst, the Tourmaline 
and the Rubellite are found in more than one of 


either in the arts or as ornaments, or deeply inter- 
esting to the Geologist as illustrating and demon- 
strating the laws of mineral structure or geological 
formations. 

In addition to the reasons above enumerated for 
prosecuting a Geological Survey of our State, there 
are those of a negative kind which urge it. It will 
have a tendency to check the foolish expenditure 
of money, in digging and mining for metals and 
minerals in places and situations where it is utterly 


mon arts of life, but nevertheless have a certain val- | 


our hills. Indeed in almost every county we may 
| 


/man nature, and to turn to their own account any 
enthusiasm or excitement which they may get up. 
The past season exhibited numerous instances of 
impositions of this kind. Iron pyrites has been 
sold at a high price as Gold Ore. Mica Slate for 
genuine Silver Ore. Traprock for Irish Marble ; 
mud for Porcelain Clay, and tourmaline for the best 
of Mineral Coal. By effecting a thorough survey 
of our Geological formations, and by spreading a- 
broad definite information upon these subjects, we 
hope and trust that an effectual stop would be put 
to the gross and ofteatimes cruel impositions which 
have so frequently been practised upon the honest 
but uninformed. 

Besides the immense importance of ascertaining 
the extent of our mineral riches as sources of 
wealth and national strength, and also as a means 
of diffusing correct information, by which the gross 
frauds so often practised might be completely 
checked—there are other considerations of no mean 
character, which should urge upon us the necessi- 
ty of a Geological survey. 

It is the aid which would be derived to the sci- 
ence of Geology itself, from the immense number 
of facts which must be elicited. We should thus, 
asa State, asa member of a great and enlightened 
community, be found contributing our mite to the 
| advancement of a science as useful as it is interest- 
ing, and of repaying in some small degree the ben- 
efits which we have received from the labors and 
researches of those who have so successfully and 
honorably toiled in a similar field. Such a trans- 
action would elevate us toa high aud noble emi- 
nence in the eyes of the enlightened and scientific 
portion of mankind. It would give us character— 
it would give us importance—we should become 
known and appreciated among those who have 
cultivated the liberal arts and sciences.— We should 
be looked upon by our sister States and by the 
world, as having wealth of an available and dura- 





say, are found deposits of mineral matters useful | ble nature, and that we ourselves know and duly 


prize our abilities and our resources. 





Plan of Operations. 

In prosecuting this survey, your Committee are 
aware of the difficulty which must arise on account 
of our great extent of territory, and from the cir- 
cumstance that a part of it is still covered with a 
dense forest. It must therefore be seen, that from 
this amount of surface to be traversed it will take 
a corresponding length of time to accomplish the 





| impossible that such substances could be found.— 
Many thousand dollars are annually spent in such 
fruitless and chimerical pursuits. It is presumed 
that not a season passes without some person, ig- 
norant of the principles of Geology, is led astray by 
the delusive glitter of Sulphuret of Iron, or some 
other substance equally deceptive in its shining 
character, and forthwith becomes filled with gold- 
en dreams of treasures and inexhaustible riches.— 
The artful and designing are ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of ignorance and of the weakness of hu- 





* Since this subject has been under the consid- 
eration of the Committee, we have been sh :wn 
specimens of Anthracite, said to be found in Pal- 
myra, in Somerset County. The specimens are 
— Anthracite, and the indications are said to 

in favor of there being an abundant deposit in 


particularly in the town of Perry and vicinity. 
This rock, according to the observations of Dr. 
Jackson, is the roof of the coal formations in the 
British Provinces. 








and that a greater variety of mineral substances 


undertaking. Hence economy makes it necessary 
that some definite system of operations be adopted, 
and your Committee would respectfully recom- 
mend the following, viz: That the Board of Inter. 
nal Improvements take charge of the business and 
appoint some person for principal surveyor, and 
such assistants as may be necessary —thiat the sur- 
veyor and his assistants shall, if in their opinion it 
will be best so to do, divide the State into such sec- 
tions as they may deem most expedient, in order 
to facilitate the business—that a report shall be 
made annually to the Board of Improvements of 
their doings. It may not be improper for your 
Committee to suggest, what may perliaps be con- 

sidered sufficiently evident to every one, that the 

survey should commence upon the coast, as there 

the rock formations begin, or rather, “crop out,” 


that region. and may thence be more readily traced to the in- 
A fact has also been communicated by one of | terior or across the State. 

the Committee in regard to the coal indications on| [ft may be also well to remark, that although the 

the eastern border of the State, viz. that the new survey is to be strictly geological, yet it is not im- 

Red Sandstone, so called, is found in that region, probable that the surveyor will occasionally gather 


important information upon other subjects, which 
shall tend to elucidate the natural history of the 
State and add to the value of his researches. 








E. HOLMES, Per Order. 
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Legislature of Maine. | 








Tuesday, March 22, 

In Senate. Bills to incorporate Bank of West- 
brook, Bank of Old Town, the Sagadahoc Bank, 
the St Croix Bank, to increase the capital stock of 
Citizen’s Bank, to incorporate the Brunswick Bank, 
the Lincoln Bank, the city Bank severally passed | 
to be en ; the bills to increase the capital | 
stock of Stillwater Canal Bank, to incorporate the 
Medomac Bank, (Waldoboro’) Lime Burner’s Bank | 
(Camden,) the North Yarmouth Bank, the Frank- 
fort Bank, and Hancock Bank, (Bucksport) were 
severally meme Passed to be engrossed—Re- 
volves—making provision for the purchase of re- 
ports of Decisions of 8. J. Court—authorizing the 
City of Bangor, to build a Market-house over Ken- 
duskeag Stream—to incorporate the Narragaugus 


Log mice omg 
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Hovse. from the Governor transmit- 
ting the accounts of the Land Agent for the last 
year and the report of the Council thereon, was re- 
ferred to the Committee to whom the Resolve in 
favor of the Land Agent had been committed. 
Bill to provide for the education of youth, was 
read a third tine, an amendment proposed by Mr 
Chadwick was ordered to be printed, and Thurs- 
day assigned for its consideration, 

Wednesday, Mareh 23. 

In Senats. The Governor transmitted a pre- 
amble and resolutions of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, in relation to the Northeastern 
Boundry. ‘They were read and referred to a joint 
select committee, consisting of Messrs. Johnson, 
Jarvis and Talbot on the part of the Senate. 

Passed to be engrossed—Bill to incorporate the 
Central Market House Co.: additional for the pres- 
ervation of salmon and alewives in Penubscot riv- 
er and its tributaries; to incorporate the Merry- 
meeting Bay Co; more effectually to suppress 
houses of ill fume. 

Passed to be enacted—Bill to incorporate the 
Calais Steamboat Co; the Frankfort Mercantile 
Wharf Co; the Clinton Co; to establish the Ti- 
conic Village Corporation. 

Hovse Mr Holmes of Alfred laid on the table 
an act snpplementary for the relief of poor debt- 
ors which was read twice and Friday next assign- 
ed for a 3d reading and referred to the Judiciary. 

Passed to be engrossed—An act to incorporate 
the Eden Granite Co; an Act to prohibit agencies 
of Banks out of the States and private banking; an 
additional resolve concerning the blind; an Act 
to incorporate the Mattanawcook Railway Corpora- 


tion. 
Thursday, March 24. 


In Senate. Passed to be enacted— Bill to in- 
corporate the Salt Water Falls Company—addi- 
tional regu! ating the taking of alewives at Negus- 
set Falls in Woolwich —to incorporate the Lincoln- 
ville Soapstone, Coal and Marble Company—addi- 
tional in favor of certain Officers and Soldiers of 
the Revolution, 

House. Resolve appropriating $1000 for mak- 
ing a road from Brighton to Moosehead Lake (pro- 
vided individuals raise $1200—the former resolve 
on condition that individuals should raise $1000.) 
On motion of Mr Tobin of Hartford, it was indefi- 
nitely postponed, after some debate. 

Fassed to be enacted—An Act to incorporate the 
Narragaugus log-driving Co; an Act additional 
regulating Judicial process and proceedings ; an 
Act to repeal an Act respecting lumber in Mattan- 
awcook river ; to authorize the city of Bangor to 
build a Market house on the Kenduskeag stream ; 
an additional Act providing for the payment of 
costs in criminal proceedings. 

Friday, March 25. 

In Senate. Resolve providing for the payment 
of clerk hire in the adjutant General’s office ; bill 
to incorporate the Portland and Centre Harbor 
Stage company ; resolve authorizing the Board of 
Interaal Improvement to commence a geological 
survey of the State (appropriating $5000) passed 
to be engrossed. 

Hovsr. Passed to be enacted—Bill to incorpo- 
rate the Franktort Marine Railway. 

Finally passed—Resolve in favor of Elias Cobb; 
concerning an Arsenal of construction; additional 
concerning the blind; in favor of Argyle Planta- 
tion. 

In the afternoon the bill to increase the capital 





a vote of 99 to 54, and the bill to incorporate the; 
Bank of Westbrook by a vote of 87 to 57. The, 


bill to incorporate the Sagadahoc Bank, at Bath, 
was refused a passage, 78 to 72. 
Saturday, March 26. 
Iv Senate. Bill to provide for the education of 
youth was read once, the amendments of the House 
adopted, and Monday assigned for a second read- 


ing. 

Finally passed—Resolve additional for the bene- 
fit of the blind; providing for the payment of clerk 
hire in the Adjutant General’s ese in favor of 
the Commissioners on the State Prison; for finish- 
ing the gun house in Eastport. 

ousr. The House took up the bill to provide 
for the education of youth; after several amend- 
ments had been apopted, it passed to be engrossed. 

The remainder of the day was spent in discuss- 
ing the propriety of incorporating more Banks. 

Monday, March 28. 
‘In Senate. Bill to encourage the culture of 
silk within this State was taken up and this after- 
noon assigned for a second reading. (‘This bill pro- 
vides for a bounty of five cents on every pound of 
cocoons raised, and fifty cents on each pound of 
silk reeled in this State.) 

Bill providing for the education of youth was ta- 
ken up and, after some remarks, referred to the 
next. Legislature. 

Bill to abolish imprisonment for debt came from 
the House referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary.—After some debate it was laid on the table. 

Passed to be en d—Bill to encourage the 
culture of silk within this State. 

Finally passed—Resolve authorizing the Board 
of Internal Improvements to commence a geolo- 
gical survey of the State. 

House. Mr Holmes of Alfred then called up 
the Bill to incorporate the Maine, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts Railroad Corporation. 

Mr Wells of Hallowell moved to refer to the 
next Legislature. 

After a debate, in which Messrs. Sturdivant, Em- 
erf, Perkins and Sewall spoke in favor of the mo- 
tion, and Messrs. Holmes, Hunt and Cogswel! op- 
posed, the motion to refer was negatived by a vote 
of 102 to 48, taken by yeas and nays. 

The Bill then passed to be engrossed. 
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An officer of the Georgia volunteers who march_ 
ed to Fort King with Gen. Clinch, writes as fol_ 
lows— f 


To give some idea of the scarcity at Fort Kin 
I will mention that $3 was paid for one biscuit, $1 
pee gill for liquor—$20 per gallon was offered for 
iquor and would have been given readily. I think 
in one instance $100 was offered for one gallon.— 
Money was of no use, grog usurped its place and 
would buy any thing in the eating line. 1 offered 
a United States soldier 25 cents for his cup of cof- 
fee, and he would not take it, but would have giv- 
en it up instantly for a drink of liquor. The gen- 
erous feilew divided it with me and would not 
take a cent. 


The Portland Courier announces the death of 
Major Jack Downing. 








At New York on Friday last a man named 
Charles Warden, a baker, was arrained on a charge 
of polygamy, in having three wives living, to all of 
whom he had been married within six years, in 
the sane city. The trio of unfortunates appeared 
against him aod he was committed. He is about 

years of age. His wives are 16, 20, 34—the last 
a widow. ~ 





Good. Atthe fire the other night, a man was 
seen carefully carrying-a large looking glass from 
one of the burning houses across the street to a 
place cf safety, when a ramping sort of a fellow, 
with some less brittle furniture, ran against him and 
broke the glass. Upon this the glass carrier delib- 
erately laid the glass down, and thus accosted him, 
‘ Mister,I han’t got no kind of interest in this here 
property, but I hate to see it knocked to pieces, in 
this way’—and then with a blow of his fist laid the 
fellow his length upon the ground.—Bangor Adv. 














stock of the city Bank, at Portland, was passed by 
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Grahamites Beware! Dr. Lee, of the M’Lean 


Assylum for the Insane, has written a long article 
for the Boston Medical Journal, attempting to 
prove that Grahamism is a cause of Insanity. 


Shocking Accident.—Cn Thursday morning last, 
as Mr Daniel Hayes, one of the owners of the 
steam Mill erected in this town the last season, was 
regulating some of the machinery of the mill, one 
of his arms was caught between the spokes of' the 
Ballance Wheel, then in motion, by which he was 
thrown with violence against the timbers and ma- 
chivery over head uutil bis art breaking, released 
him from the wheel and he fell to the floor a |ife. 
less corpse—his scull much fractured—arm crusb- 
ed to fragments—besides other severe bruises, 

Mr Hayes was an ingenious mechanic, an indus- 
trious man, and a good citizen. He was about 37 
years of age, and has left an affectionate wife, to 
whom he had been united but a short time, and 
one child.—Dover NV. H. Gazette. 








Texas.—The Natchez Courier of the 4th inst. 
states that Santa Anna’s troops, to the number of 
3500 men, were marching upon St Antonio de 
Bexar ; and that the report of the hostilities of the 
Camanche Indians was unfounded. 


A Search for Heirs.— The Albany Advertiser 
says, there is a search making for the heirs of 
Hugh, John and Daniel Mosher, in this country, to 
whom an estate of 32 millions bas recently descen- 
ded in England. 








Latest from Havre. The ship Rockingham, Capt. 
Dwight, has arrived at Charlestown from Havre, 
whence she sailed on the 15th of February, In 
noting the arrival of the special message of the 
President, it is stated that it caused a rise of from 
30 to 40 per cent on the rate of insurance. 

The ship Poland had arrived out in the remark- 
able short passage of fifteen days. 





Athens has recently become the scene of great 
mirth and festivity, occasioned by the visit of the 
King of Bravaria. Think of German waltzes and 
gallopades danced over the tombs of the Areopagi. 





At a concert lately given at Paris, a noted belle 
Madame Scheckler lost a single pearl worth 5000 
dollars, 


The Welland Canal—which is intended for sloop 
navigation around the falls of Niagara, on the Brit- 
ish side,—is to be opened about the 10th of April 


On the 17th January, all the convents in Madrid 
were closed, the inmates released from their vows, 
and sent home to their families. In six months 
there will not be a convent or monastery in Spain 


Important. Dr. Casper of Berlin, from a num- 
ber of statistical returns and tables, has come to the 
conclusion that the average lives of married people 
is longer than that of the single. 


| 
Marriages. 








In this town, on the 20th ult. by Rev. J. Ingra- 
ham, Mr. Eliphalet Packard to Miss Ann, daughter 
of Mr. Benjamin Perkins. ‘ 

In Falmouth, Mr. James M. Anderson to Miss 
Lydia Hicks. Mr. John H. Oxnard, of Durham, 
to Miss Harriet Leighton, of Falmouth. _ 

In Windham, Mr. V. C. Hanson to Miss Eliza 
Lowell. 

In Eastport, Mr. James P. Wheeler to Miss Me- 
ria H. Storer. 
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Deaths. 


In Bath, Mr. John Ipis, aged 78. 

In Eastport, Mr. James Pressley, aged 47. He 
fell from a hay loftand broke his neck. - 

‘In Topsham, Mrs. Elizabeth Haley, widow 7 

the late Capt. Pelatiah Haley, aged 92 years 
months and 10 days. a 

In Hallowell, Mrs. Elizabeth B. wife of William 
Clark : aged 44, : 

In onto, ass, on the 20th ult. Mr. George C. 
Barrett, Proprietor of the New Enzland —_— 
of the Seed Store connected with the New /6 
land Farmer Office, Sc. aged about 27. 


ed 








ed 48. 


In Northampton, Mass. Mrs, Susan Metcalf, 88° 


So 
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Prices of Country Produce in Boston. 
From the New Fogland Farmer. 








FROM| TO 
Apples, Russetts and Baldwins |barrel 1 50; 225 
Beans, white, bushel | 1 75) 2 00 
Beef, mess, barrel |12 75/13 00 
Cargo, No. 1. «  |10:25,10 75 
prime, “ 8 50) 9 00 
Beeswar, (American) pound| 25) 27 
Butter, sture, No. 1. af 20} 22 
Cheese, new milk, « 8 6 9 
Feathers, northern, geese, « 46| 50 
southern, geese, . 42) 45 
Flax, American, “ 9} 10 
Fish, Cod, quintal) 3 37; 3 50 
Flour, Genesee, cash barrel | 8 62) 875 
Baltimore, Howard-st. 8 00) 8 00 
Baltimore, wharf, “ 7 87| 8 00 
Alexandria, « 7 50) 7 62 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
southern flat do. “ 85; 87 
white “ j oa é om 
Rye, northern, ° 
Sete, “ 90} 1 00 
Oats, northern, (prime) | “ 70 75 
Hay, best Eng.pr. ton of 2000|bs 25 00)30 00 
eastern screwed, « = |23 00,26 00 
hard pressed, 
Honey, gallon 
Hops, Ist quality pound; 15) 16 
2d quality “ 10; 12 
Lard, Boston, Ist sort, “ 4), 15 
southern, Ist sort, os 11; 12 
Leather, slaughter, sole “ 19] 20 
do. upper, “s 12, 14 
dry hide, sole, “ 19} 21 
do. upper, ¢“ 18] 20 
Philadelphia, sole, “ 27; 29 
Baltimore, sole, “ 25, 27 
Lime, best sort, cask , 1 20) 125 
Piaster Paris, pr ton of 2200 lbs 312) 337 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clearibarrel |26 00 26 50 
Navy, mess, “ 
bone, middling, scarce, « | 
Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel 
Red Top, “ 75! 90 
Red Clover, northern, ound ll; 12 
Silk Cocoons, (American) ushel 
Tallow, tried, ewt. | 8 50; 900 
Wool, prime, or Saxony fleeces,'/pound 65) 75 
Am. full blood, washed, | “ 55; 65 
do. 3-4ths do. es 55, 58 
do, 1-2 do. t 50 
do, 1-4.and common “ 40; 45 
Native washed “ 38; 60 
Pulled superfine, | “ 58} 60 
£3 | Ist Lambs, «“ 50! 53 
= 2 {2d do. , « 40) 41 
S2\3d_ do. “ 30} 35 
Ist Spinning, “ 48} 50 
Southern pulled wool is gener- 
ally 5 cts. less per lb. 














PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 





Hams, northern, pound| 14] 15 

southern and western, « 11} 12 
Pork, whole hogs, © 9} 10 
Poultry, - Il} 15 
Butter, (tub) . 18} 20 

lump “ 22; 235 
Eggs, dozen 23° «33 
Potatoes, bushel| 30) 50 
Cider, |barrel | 175) 200 














BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpar March 21. 
Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 


At Market 335 Beef Cattle, 60 pair Working Ox- 
en, 8 Cows and Calves, 380 Sheep, and 835 Swine. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were 
fully supported ; a small advance may have been 
realized on seconfand third quality. We noticed 
two or three yokes extra at 45s. We quote first 
quality at 39s a 42s 9d; second do. at 33s 6d a 36s 
Yd; third do. 28s 6d a 32s 6d. 
wets | <9 — number oe ; we 
ive the prices of a few only— 60. 
Fon ona son y—$42, 60, 76, 85, 92, 
yong and Calves—Sales were noticed at $20, 23, 
and 27. 
Lots were taken at 22s 6d, 25s 6d, 30s, 


Swine—Sales were quick and high ; all at mar- 
ket sold. Several lots of selected Barrows were 
taken at 8c. and Sows at 7c ; lots to peddle, not se- 
lected, 6 3-8 for Sows, and 7 3-8 for Barrows ; one 
lot at 6 1-2 and 7 1-2, At retail 7 for Sows and 8 
for Barrows, for large ; very small 7 1-7 and 8 1-2. 
Higher prices are expected. 











Administrator’s Sale. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the Farm, for- 
merly owned by John Gould, with the buildings 
thereon, containing fifty acres of land, and 
situate in Leeds in the County of Kennebec, and 
lying upon the road leading from Wayne to Paris, 
and being the same Farm which the said John 
Gould sold and conveyed to Isaac Boothby, late of 
said Leeds, deceased ; will, by order of the Judge 
of Probate for said County of Kennebec, be sold 
at Public Auction, on the premises, on cote 
the sixteenth day of April next, at one of the cloc 
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in the afternoon, to the highest bidder, for the pay- 
ment of the just debts of the said Isaac Boothby— 
the personal estate of said Boothby being insufli- 
cient to pay the same. ed , 
ISAAC BOOTHBY, Administrator with 
March 17, 1836. the will annexed. 


A Farm to Let. 


A FARM containing 60 acres of excellent land, 
situate in Wayne, about two miles from Wayre 
Village, which cuts from fifteen to twenty tons of 
hay annually—is in a good state of cultivation— 
well fenced and watered—with one half of a good 
two story House, Barns, cider mill, some farming 
utensils, with one horse, one yoke of oxen, and one 
cow. Said Farm isa life estate of the widow of 
the late Nathaniel Jennings, and will be let as such 
for one, two or more years, with the stock on the 
same as such, or will be sold on reasonable terms, 
and the payments made easy for the purchaser, by 

ying the interest annually. For further particu- 
ars enquire of JOHN MAY, Esq. of Winthrop, 
or the owner of said estate. Possession given on 
the 2Cth of April inst. , 

Winthrop, April 1, 1836. 


Greenleaf’s 


Patent Cheese Press. 

This Press is a very simple, cheap and effieient 
contrivance. Its princi on is, that its 
power is progressive—being sufficiently light at 
first, and increasing as the curd, by becoming more 
compact, presents a greater resistance. In this re- 
spect it is believed to be superior to every other 
Press now in use. It has been introduced into sev- 
eral of the States, and has everywhere received the 
approbation of judicious manufacturers of cheese. 

ersons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 
Counties or towns will please apply to the subseri- 
ber, who will give immediate and profitable em- 
ployment to a number of active trustworthy agents. 
MOSES MERRILL, 
Joint Proprietor and General Agent. 
Andover, Maine, March 10, 1836. 6m7 


Notice. 


1, the undersigned, hereby give notice that Levi 
J. GiLBERT, my son, has a lawful right to trade for 
himself from this time, until he is twenty one years 
of age, and that | shall pay no debts of his contrac- 
ting for the future, and that I nor my creditors have 
no right to any of his earnings, with the exception 
of an agreement of said Levi J. Gilbert and myself 
made December 15, 1835. HERCY GILBERT. 
Leeds, Feb, 24, 1836. 


Book Binding. 
Palmer and Washburn. 


BOOK BINDERS AND BLANK BOOK MAN. 
UFACTURERS, GARDINER, ME., 


WILL execute Book Binding in all its various 
branches, in mee style, and in a faithful manner. 

Blank Books ruled and bound to any pattern. 
Also, old Books rebound, and periodicals, literary 
works, &c., bound in a handsome manner, at short 
notice. 

{> All orders for Binding left at this office, will 
be forwarded and promptly executed. 
Feb. 24, 1836. tf. 

















Skinless Oats 





and a lut at about 39s. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


Stump Machine. 

WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, feel 
highly gratified in being able to reccommend 
to the public, a useful and newly invented machine 
for pulling ved yw and raising rocks from the 

und, patented by Leonard Norcross of Dixfield. 
he machine was in operation near this village 
when we saw it, and we give it as our opinions, 
that it is the cheapest, safest and most efficient 
method of performing such operations, yet discoy- 
ered. The machine is very simple and cheap, and 
requires only the power of a horse to pull stumps. 
J. B. MARROW, 
HENRY FARWELL, 
CH’S T. CHASE, 
CH’S L. EUSTIS. 

Disfield, Jan. 2, 1836. 

The above machine, or rights for farms, towns 
or Counties may be had at Dixfield, of George and 
Enos Dillingham, or of the subscriber. 

LEONARD NORCROSS. 


For Sale or to Let 
The thorough bred Improved Durham Short 
Horned Bull Maine Denton, 6 years old next May, 
of a pleasant disposition, and a good stock getter. 
, the Bull Goldfinder, oN laaeove blood, 
two years old this spring, 

0, the Stallion horse Boliver, five years old 
next May. Said horse is of a good form and size, 
and is a descandant of the best bloods that have 
been introduced into this country. 

THOMAS PIERCE. 
Readfield, March 16, 1836. 


Wanted Immediately, 


A smart active BOY to learn the Printing busi- 
ness. Enquire at this office. 


Trees, Seeds, &c. 

100 Ibs. White Italian Mulberry Seed, direct 
from the most celebrated Silk district in Italy. 

75 lbs. White Mulberry Seed of American growth. 

60,000 Chinese Mulberry Cuttings, pertectly pre- 
pared for omg, 

2,500 Chinese ulberries of large size, 900 of 
which are innoculated on the White Mulberry, 
which gives them additional hardihood—price $50 
per 100. These trees are planted in an orchard 
which it is necessary now to remove. 

35,000 Chinese Mulberries of the usual sizes at 
from $25 to $30 per 100, and some of larger sizes 
at $37 per 100. 

Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Green House Plants, 
Roses, Bulbous Roots, &c., the collection of which 
is unrivalled, and priced Catalogues of which will 
be sent to every applicant. 

Double Dohlias, above 500 most splendid varie- 
ties, and comprising 200 very rare and superb kinds, 
not to be found elsewhere in the Union. 

Garden, Agricultural and Flower Seeds, an im- 
mense collection, comprising all the new and rare 
varieties of vegetables, &c., as will be seen by the 
Catalogue. 

20 bushels of the celebrated Chevalier Barley. 

1000 lbs. Early Crimson Clover, or Trifolium in- 
carnatum. 

2,000 Ibs. White Dutch Clover. 

20 bushels Talavera Wheat. 

10 * Venetian do. 

100 * Early Angus and Hopetown Oats, the 
latter weighing 44 'bs. per bushel. 

160 bushels Orchard Grass Seed. 











75 « ‘Tall Meadow Oat Grass, 

130 * Italian Rye Grass. 

100 “* Pacey’s perennial Rye Grass, (very 
valuable. 


2,000 ibe finest provence Lucerne. 

20 bushels new white Field Beans very produc- 
tive. 

300 bushels early Nonpareil Lancashire pink-eye, 
Taylor’s Forty-fold, and othér celebrated Potatoes. 

bushels Potatoe Onions. 

Also field Burnet—St Fain or Eeparcette—Large 
Riga Flax—Lentiles Netches—M illet-—Yellow Clo- 
ver—Superior large variety of Teasels. 

2 new varieties of Castor Oil Beans—Weld 
Wood, Madder, &c. 

Orders sent direct per mail, will recieve immedi- 
ate attention, and seeds in any quantity will be sup- 
plied at very moderate rates. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, 
Linnean Gardens and Nurseries, 





Flushing, near New York. 








. 
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Considerations for Young Men. 
LETTER xV. 


That sacred record, which teaches us to be ‘ fer- 
vent ‘in spirit, serving the Lord,’ inculcates, in the 
same sentence, the duty of being ‘not slothful in 
business.’ The two coexist, and they must coexist, 
or we fall into temptation. He who habitually 
neglects the claims of domestic duty, or the nec- 
essary avocations of life, and pleads asan apology 
an attention to the more important service of re- 
ligion, as certainly subjects himself to the displeas- 
ure of Heaven, as the man who makes nothing of 
religion, and every thing of the world and its con- 
cerns. 

In the preceeding letter, I have considered our 
liability to prefer the riches and the bonors of this 
life. The young are especially exposed to this 
temptation. On every hand they see the sons of 
opulence, and here and there observe the success- 
ful candidates for fame. The former dwell in 
houses of lofty and elegant proportions, are atten- 
ded by an obsequious train of menials, and receive 
that notice and respect which affluence, indepen- 
dent of the character of its possessor, almost 
invariably commands, The latter, when seen 
in the distance, loom like figures in the mist, 
and seem to possess a superhuman grandeur, 
while their heroic deeds, or commanding eloquence 
furn‘sh themes for universal panegyric. The en- 
thusiastic mind of youth is wrought up to an ex- 
travagant excitement, and burns to emulate these 
predecessors in the path of prosperity and glory. 
[t occurs not to him that there is, or that there can 
be, a better portion. He sees no evil in enbarking 
in these pursuits with his whole soul, His strong 
susceptibilities, and intense desires, fasten upon 
them with an unyielding grasp, and an attempt to 
detach them is considered as the indication of en- 
vy or uncharitableness, 

If what you suppose were true, if there really 
were no better portion than wealth with its pag- 
eantry, and honor with its laurels, I would not be 
one to call you off from them. No, I would my- 
self engage as a competitor ; and, abandoning ev- 
ery other consideration, I would bend my energies 
in the race. I would with the sole and simple mo- 
tive of self-agrandizement, pass my nights at the 
Jainp, er expose my person on the field of battle. 
Nothing should be left undone to secure my fame, 
and no inducement operate to hinder my advance- 
ment. 

I hold it to be the duty of young and old to se- 
cure the greatest good ; and if there be none great- 
er than honor and riches, instead of impeding your 
progress, [ would urge every consideration to im- 
pel you in the course. But isthere no higher hap- 
piness, no sublimer pursuits? Is there nothing 
more substantial, satisfying, and permanent ? You 
know there is. You know that ‘riches make to 
themselves wings ;’ and honor, in the language of 
of the poets, is often like ‘ thorns about the bleed- 
ing brow.’ You also know the inevitable necessi- 
ty of relinquishing them at death. It is neither in 
envy nor uncharitableness, that I thus speak. 
Were there no danger, I would not sound the a- 
larm. If you could pledge yourselves that you 
would ever keep first in view the great end for 
which God created you, if you could pursue 
wealth with moderated desires, and aspire to dis- 
tinction as affording a greater scope for usefulness, 
I would not arrest your attention by these unwel- 
come ves ; I would not thus speak of temp- 
tations. But if the grace of that gospel, which 
graduates things according to their value, has not 
cleared your obstructed vision, and enabled you to 
fix a proper estimate upon sublunary objects, you 
will not, you cannot, give such a pledge. You 
want that faith which carries the eye beyond the 
boundary of time, and fixes its eager gaze upon 
the glories of eternity ; you want that hope which 
aspires to an enduring substance, and those irre- 
pressible desires which take hold on heaven. All 
this you must have, before you can weigh the at- 
tractions of earth by an unerring balance ; before 
you can pursue with safety to your soul, the path 
of honor, or accumulate without danger of idola- 
try, the wealth which you desire. 

Even the Christian, he in whose soul dwells the 
restraining and counteracting influence of holy 
ng it apprised of the danger to which we 

save alluded, and cautioned against loving the 























world, or ardently craving its treasures. If in his 
case it be necessary, it certainly is not less so in 


yours. You are not free from the obligations he |,,, 


acknowledges, although you profess not the hopes 
he entertains. What religion commands him to 
do, she makes equally binding upon you. You 
will at least admit, that if it be necessary to caution 
him against the danger of suffering earthly objects 
to supplant those that are heavenly, to you the 
caution must be' doubly needful. He brings into 
view the brighter world to which he aspires, that 
its superior glories may eclipse the splendors of 
this. You look to no brighter world, and desire no 
better portion. He habitually meditates on the 
brevity of time, and the fading nature of earthly 
jeys; thus sobering his views of the present world 
by the recollection of his quick transithtion to the 
future. You think of the present as a permanent 
residence, and suppress every reflection upon your 
speedy passage to eternity. 

If then the Christian, with all this to counteract 
the prevalence of worldly feeling, require inces- 
sant watchfulness, end deep toned warnings, is it 
not morally certain that you, whose very nature 
rushes with impetuosity, and without obstraction, 
into worldly pursuits, are in danger of making 
them your portion, and fixing upon them your 
highest affections ? Oh be wise. Cast your eye 
along a path so dangerous, and as you commit your 
feet to it, consign yourself to the protection of 
Hit who can ‘ guide you by his counsel, and af- 
terward receive you to glory.’ 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


European. 


Tue Evropran has been commenced with the most 
flattering prospects of success, upwards of a thousand 
names having been recorded on the subsbription list before 
the issuing of the first number. 

The objects of the paper are to keep up a more gtrict 
term of intimacy betwoen this conntry aud Europe than at 
present exists; not merely by publirhing foreign intelli- 
gence, but by defending foreigners from insults, to which 
we have been occasionally submitted through the illiberali- 
ty of a portion of the press, and by fairly advocating our 
claims to the native American, who, if he discards all pre}- 
udice in the examination, cannot fail te acknowledge them. 

As Ireland has been the most slandered nation, so shal 
our columns be more devoted to its support tkan to any 
other. In the European Jristmen will, at all events, have 
one uncompromising iriend, whose voice shall never be sup- 
pressed while the tongne of slander, or the hand of oppres- 
sion, is raised against them or their glorious country. 

It shall be one of our constant endeavors to conciliate 
the friendship of the native American; and if we do this 
in a straight-forward and independent manner, we know he 
will like us all the better. 

The European will be a literary, as well as a political 
and general foreign and domestic, newspaper; so that, 
when the ecader grows tired of a parliamentary debate. or 
a discussion on the merits of the different candidates at e- 
lection times, he can turn to another page, and refresh him- 
self with a romance, a sonnet, a theatrical critique, or a 
literary notice. 

We publish the paper at the almost nominal price of Two 
DOLLARS a year, iu order to give it a more general circu- 
lation than it might otherwise cemmand; but we can as- 








sure subscribers that, if a devotion to their interests can be 


of any avail, we will be found behind our contemporaries 
in nothing but the price alone. 


Orders for the paper, addressed tothe editor through the 
Post Office, will be punctwally attended to 


All interesting cowmunications connected with foreign 
affairs will be thankfully received. : 


No subscriber taken, living out ofthe city, that does no 
pay inadvance. . JOHN M. MOORE, 


No. 13 Ann-street. 
New York, Oct. 3d, 1835. 
Take Notice. 


The account book of Grorere W. Srantey, 
Esq. wherein the charges for the use of his Stud 
Horses from the year 1828 to 1834 are made, are 
lodged in the office of the subscriber for collection 
—And all persons who are indebted thereon are 
hereby notified that if their accounts are settled 
within sixty days from this date, no cost will be taz- 
ed to them, but all persons who neglect this oppor- 


tunity to pay until ‘after that time may expect to be 
sued without mercy. SETH MAY. 


February, 25th, 1831. 


Clover Seed. 


The subscriber has for sale CLOVER SEED 
ot the growth of the year 1834 and ’35, by the cask 
or retail. JAMES FILLEBROWN. 

Readfield Corner, March 14, 1836. tf.7. 








Augusta High School. 


INSTRUCTION will commence at this Insti- 
tion on the 15th of April next, under the seper- 
intendance of Professor ALLEN late of the Semina- 
ry at Cazanovia, New York, assisted by his sister 
Miss R. Cuirrorp ALLEN who is now at the head 
of the Femule Department in that Seminary. Both 
of these individuals are highly distinguished ag 
teachers, and the Trustees consider themselves for- 
tunate in being able to commence instruction un- 
der so favorable auspices. 

In the MALE DEPARTMENT will be taught 
all the branches of learning necessary to fit young 
men for College, or qualify them for the busines 
of life, including instruction not only in the ancient 
languages, but also in French, Spanish, Italian ard 
German. 

In the FEMALE DEPARTMENT instruction 
will be given in all the branches usually taught in 
the highest Female Seminaries in the Country, in- 
cluding the modern languages—painting—drawing 
and the ornamental branches of education. 

Board may be had at a reasonable rate a few rods 
from the school. Applications for admission to be 
made on or before the Ist day of April next to eith- 
er of the following named gentlemen, Trustees of 
the Institution — viz. Hon. Revel Williams, John 
Potter, James Hall, Doct. Cyrus Briggs, Elias Craig, 
jr., Allen Lambard, and James L. Child. 

By order of the Trustees, 
JAMES L. CHILD, 
Sec’y of Aug. H. School. 
Augusta, March 7, 1836. 3w7 





American Magazine 
of Useful and entertaining Knowledge. 
VOL. IL. 


Published by the Boston Bewick Compan 
Vo. 47, Court Street. aan 


bee Publishers are encouraged by the flattering reeep- 
tion and extensive circulation of the Magazine for the 
year past, to prosecute it with renewed assiduity ; and with 
a constant desire to fulfilthe promises made in the outset 
of the work. We intend “to stick to our text;” and to 
serve those who have so liberally cheered us with thew 
kind patronage, with what is useful and pleasant. The 
UTILE ET DULCE shal] still be our aim and object. We 
do not presume to instruct the veteran and erudite scholax, 
who has spent thirty or forty years in his study,—nor to 
lay open those hidden mysteries of nature which have es- 
caped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we expeet 
to approach so near to the moon or other planets, as to teh 
what are the trees, the birds, and animals which mny there 
grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinary 
feats to these who are more visionary or more daring than 
we are. But we hope and intend to keep up the character 
and spirit of the Magazine, in presenging solid and useful 
articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 
and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men. 
We consider the whole United States as our field, though 
not ours exclusively; and we ask the favor of persons of 
taste and science, to communicate important facts, and 
natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of al! our 
friends. As republicans, we feel that we are of the same 
family as those in the south and in the west—as friends of 
improvement, of good morals and good learning, we wish 
also to be considered of the same family. If we can do 
any thing by our labors to increase and strengthen this 
sentiment and feeling, ‘‘ we shall be ready to the good 
work,” 

We would call the attention of our present subscribers 
to the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the bast 
number re\ating to the subject. It is very important to us 
to know whe propose to continue taking the Magazine, 
and to receive the very small sum, ($2,) charged for u in 
advance. 

(3 All letters and communications from Agents aad 
others MUST BE POST PAID. 

{G- The Postage on this Magazine as established 
law, is 4 1-2 cts for 100 miles—auy distance over, 71.2 
cts. GEORGE G. SMITH, Agewt. 

Boston, September, 1835. 





Plaster Paris, &c. 


The subscriber has on hand 1000 Casks Ground 
Plaser Paris of superior quality, Great pains hav- 
ing been taken by an experienced persun in selec- 
ting the Plaster for the Lubec Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Also 3000 bushels Liverpool SALT—20 
hogsheads retailing Molasses—Fish—Tar—Rosin 
Together with a general assortment of West India 
Goods, which will be sold low for cash, country 
produce or approved credit. 

ALEX. H. HOWARD. 

Hallowell, Dec. 12, 1835, 346. 
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have their vols. bound by leaving them at this offiee 








